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ing out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow. 


sThe year is going, let him go; 


ing out the false, ring in the true. 


ing out the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we see no more; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor; 


ing in redress to all mankind. 


g out a slowly dying cause, 
1 ancient forms of party strife; 
ing in the nobler modes of life, 
weeter manners, purer laws. 
1g in the valiant man and free, 
larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
g out the darkness of the land, 
ig in the Christ that ts to be. 


Extracts from “Jn Memoriam” 
ALFRED, Lorp TENNYSON 


Winter in Byrd Park 


Richmond, Virginia 


Bowing Virginia War Memorial Carillon in background 
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First Aid To 


Loneliness 


Someone somewhere is long- 
ing to hear your voice. 


Render first aid to loneliness 
by telephoning your favorite 
friend or relative. 


Out-of-town rates are lowest 
in the evening after 7 and all 
day on Sunday. 


The Chesapeake and Potomac 
Telephone Company of Virginia 






































You can’travel any- 
where..any day..on 
the S @ a a 
in COAC Hews) oo 


Per Mile 


25% Reduction 


Insure Safety, Avoid Highway 
Hazards, Travel By Train, Air- 
Conditioned Coaches on 
Through Trains. 


F. H. POSTON, D. P. A. 
RICHMOND, VA. 


SOUTHERN 











RAILWAY SYSTEM 







































Virginia’s largest bank offers 
facilities of state-wide scope 
based on three principal fac- 


tors—strength, stability, serv- 
ice, from which three others 
are derived—confidence, help- 
fulness, usefulness. 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 


JOHN M. MILLER, Jr., Chairman of the Board 
H. HITER HARRIS, President 


Capital and Surplus $6,000,000 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 








Teachers 
YES (*52'Arihmetic' are’ BUT 


Remember 


To Impress Upon The Youngsters, 
Daily, The Importance Of... . 








(1) Looking both ways before 
crossing the street. 


(2) Correct diet, including “a 
quart a day” of MILK (for 
absolute safety it should 
be Properly Pasteurized.) 


You see, we want your pupils to have 
good health and long lives in which to 
enjoy the comfort, economy and con- 
venience of travel by Bus....... : 


Virginia Stage Lines, Inc. 
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IS YOUR ASSOCIATION 


Front Royal 


Alexandria 
Hopewell 
Norfolk 
Waynesboro 
Bath 
Elizabeth City 
Grayson 

King George 
Northampton 
Rappahannock 
Stafford 
Richmond Co. 
Westmoreland 


Danville 
Lynchburg 
Petersburg 
Accomac 
Brunswick 
Essex 


Isle of Wight 


Louisa 
Orange 
Rockingham 
Surry 

Page 


Martinsville 
Richmond 
Arlington 
Culpeper 
Fairfax 
Highland 
Lunenburg 


Tunstall District 
Southampton 


Warren 


Northumberland 


LISTED? 


Harrisonburg 
Newport News 
Suffolk 

Augusta 
Dinwiddie 
Fauquier 

King and Queen 
Nansemond 
Prince William 
Spotsylvania 
Wythe 
Lancaster 
Washington Co. 


The Progressive Virginia Teachers’ organizations listed above have realized the ad- 
vantages of Buying as a Group. They have taken advantage of the Special Rates and Lib- 
eral Protection offered by Group Insurance; they have made available to their members 
a plan which eliminates the usual financial worry accompanying sickness or accident dis- 


ability. 


Fortunate Teachers were those to whom over $4,000,000.00 has been paid by the Wash- 


ington National under the Teachers’ Income Protection Plan. 


If your Association has 


not yet adopted the plan, a postcard to your Association President or Superintendent re- 
questing details will receive prompt attention. 


W ASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Eastern Division—Group Division 
925—15TH STREET, N. W., 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


























BUYERS, KNOW YOUR GOODS 


In these unsettled times and economic conditions a sound program of consumer-education is 
essential for schools— 


To train the student to spend money wisely and efficiently 
To make him more selective when purchasing goods 
To enable him to protect himself from high-pressure advertising and salesmanship 


To help him keep his expenses in due proportion to his income 


These objectives are attained in the course offered by 


Reich and Siegler’s CONSUMER GOODS 


recently published, but already nationally popular. 
PROBLEMS,—offer a comprehensive, basic course in consumer education. 
field, however, it furnishes the kind of business training needed by everyone. 


This text,—and its workbook, CONSUMER 


In a much wider 
Besides furnish- 


ing essential business training for consumer courses, this instruction is valuable for home- 
economics courses, home-making courses, selling courses, etc.—all of which aim to make young 
people consumer-conscious and goods-intelligent. 


The units treat the materials in common, everyday use—textiles, cotton, linen, wool, silk, rayon, 
minor fibers, fur, leather, wood, paper, rubber, glass, chinaware, common metals, gold, silver, 
platinum, gems, oils, paints, cosmetics, and foods. 


New York 


For further information write 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


300 Pike Street 


Cincinnati 







Chicago 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT . . 


SALES RESISTANCE NEEDED 


We are all propagandists, and all victims of propa- 
ganda to a greater or less degree. Propaganda is not 
of recent origin but it has called into its service 
modern science and the recent products of invention. 
Psychology has increased its cunning, the radio has 
magnified its voice, and the moving picture has pro- 
vided it with more subtle disguises. 

Modern methods of propaganda have intensified 
the clash of ideologies while at the same time enlarg- 
ing the scope of the conflict. Consequently, clashes of 
opinion, which a generation ago would have provided 
only a local side show, are fought out in the world 
arena; and those who begin as spectators are often 
seduced by the artful clamor of the protagonists to 
take sides in the melée. 

Propagandists are considered good or bad accord- 
ing to the causes for which they labor. Thus, from 
our point of view, propaganda for Christianity, de- 
mocracy, or th: extension of education is good; while 
propaganda for communism, dictatorship, or the re- 
striction of educational advantages is heinous, Of 
course, we don’t call it propaganda when it favors 
our side. 

There is another and more useful distinction that 
can be made, however, between good and bad propa- 
ganda: a distinction based on the methods used. 
Bad methods range from ex parte presentation of the 
truth, through suppression of facts, to actual falsi- 
fication and sink to the employment of the psychol- 
ogy of fear and intimidation. Good methods are 
marked by persuasion and appeals to reason, by an 
absence of pressure tactics, and by a willingness to 
let the other side be heard. 


The ability to analyze propaganda with reference 
to its sources, its motives, and its methods is an es- 
sential part of the equipment of a good citizen in a 
modern republic. Without it, he is at the mercy of all 
the vendors of patent nostrums—medical, social, eco- 
nomic, and political. One of the needs of the age is 
for the development of effective and intelligent sales 
resistance against high pressure selling of both com- 
modities and ideas. 


Teachers will find help in developing such sales 
resistance in themselves and in their pupils by read- 
ing the article on Schools and Propaganda by Dr. 
Arthur B. MoehIman in this issue, and following this 
up with the more extensive analysis in the Survey 
Graphic for November. 





TWO REASONS FOR THE SOUTH’S 
ECONOMIC STATUS 


It is a pleasure to present in this issue authorita- 
tive discussion of two of the South’s most vital prob- 
lems, one of which contributes toward ineffective pro- 
duction in agriculture, the other toward the same 
result in industry, and both of which tend to lower 
the standard of living of Southern workers. 

“The poorest farm people in the South live on the 
richest land” is the arresting statement with which 
Arthur Raper begins his article on Farm Tenancy in 
the South. His description of the roots and results 
of this growing evil deserves the careful considera- 
tion of every teacher in our school system and of 
every pupil in our high schools. In concluding, Dr. 
Raper throws a challenge to the schools to assist in 
providing constructive remedies, 

The South's Need for Vocational Education as pre- 
sented by Dr. B. H. Van Oot is of concern not merely 
to teachers in vocational fields but to all who are 
interested in the prosperity and advancement of the 
South. A study of this article and the accompanying 
table will show why the value of the South’s products 
falls so far below the promise of the available natural 
resources; why, with 76 per cent of the spindles and 
67 per cent of the looms, it produces only 35 per cent 
of the value of textiles. Dissemination of the facts 
so forcefully presented by Dr. Van Oot will lead to 
improvement of the opportunities offered by Virginia 
schools and hasten a more desirable and more profit- 
able type of industrialization. 








E. LEE TRINKLE 


The hundreds of teachers who attended the recep- 
tion given by Governor and Mrs. Price on the after- 
noon of November 24 little thought as they ex- 
changed greetings with the Chairman of the State 
Board of Education, E. Lee Trinkle, that death 
would claim the distinguished former Governor next 
morning. 

Education has lost a staunch advocate in the 
death of a man to whom the Richmond News Leader 
has referred aptly as one who “sought with all his 
heart to obey General Lee’s injunction to ‘make Vir- 
ginia great again’.” To that end he labored as mem- 
ber of the State Senate, Governor of Virginia, Chair- 
man of the State Board of Education, and in his 
private capacity as citizen and business leader. From 
that passion arose also his interest in the provision 
of adequate educational opportunities for all the chil- 
dren of the State. 

Governor Trinkle’s sane optimism, his belief in 
the destiny of Virginia, his faith in democracy, and 
his interest in people have deeply colored the mental 
outlook of his fellow Virginians. For this moral 
tonic, as well as for his contributions in the field 
of government, the State should be grateful. 


VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


THOMAS D. EASON 


The death of Thomas D. Eason on November 4 
left a vacancy in the State Department of Education 
which will not be filled readily. He had been a 
member of the Department in various capacities for 
twenty-one years, the last eight of which he had 
spent as director of higher education. 

After reviewing his contributions and accomplish- 
ments, the Richmond News Leader remarked edi- 
torially that “nothing less than the death of so de- 
voted a leader as Dr. Eason, at the hour of his 
greatest usefulness, can bring to Virginians a con- 
ception of what they owe the able, the dedicated staff 
of the State Department of Education.” 

Dr. Eason’s life and character, his clear vision, his 
faithful and able performance of his official functions 
were all such as to elevate the profession of which he 
was an honored member. His influence extended both 
to the colleges and to the public schools of the State, 
and, through his studies and the administration of 
his office, he contributed toward advancing standards 
for both and toward a more cordial relationship be- 


tween the two. 
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Resolutions and Notices 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT 
DISTRICT MEETINGS 
District B, Newport News, October 13, 1939 


We, the teachers and administrators of District B 
of the Virginia Education Association, now assembled 
in formal session in the Newport News High School, 
this thirteenth day of October, nineteen hundred and 
thirty-nine, hereby adopt the following resolutions: 

1. That we recognize with deep regret and sorrow 
the passing of our devoted friend and co-worker, 
Dr. C. J. Heatwole, Executive Secretary of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association for seventeen years. 
We believe that his intense interest, his wise counsel 
and his devotion to duty have brought to fruition 
many of the forward looking advances which we have 
made during the years he served us in such an ad- 
mirable manner. His sympathetic nature, courageous 
stands and educational achievements have caused us 
to admire him for his accomplishments and love him 
because of his kind and sympathetic nature. 

2. That the tragic death of John E. Martin, on 
September 5, brings to us a full realization that we 
are suffering an almost irreparable loss of one of our 
ablest and most devoted citizens. His contributions 
to the advancement of education in Virginia, pro- 
gressive policies in religious work, advancement of 
Boy Scout work and the many civic activities with 
which he was identified have been felt far beyond 
the confines of his home community. He has served 
the city schools of Suffolk, District B, and the Virginia 
Education Association with distinction that is equaled 
by few men of the present age. 

3. That we pledge to our new Executive Secretary, 
Mr. Francis S. Chase, our wholehearted support and 
loyalty and express to him the confidence that our 
association will accomplish great things under his 
capable leadership. 

4. That we believe in the Three-Point Program of 
education in Virginia and stand ready to give our 
full support to the Virginia Education Association and 
the State Board of Education in helping to bring to 
realization these fundamental objectives. 

5. That we believe in the equalization of educa- 
tional opportunities in the States through State con- 
trolled Federal aid and pledge ourselves to the sip- 
port of this objective. 

6. That we pledge ourselves anew to the democratic 
form of government for our homeland and its con- 
tinued. existence. We believe it to be our duty to help 
point the way for those who are to follow through 
preparing those under our care for successful partici- 
pation in such a democracy. 

7. That, in view of the conflict among nations of 
the world today, we believe it our duty to use every 
necessary precaution to remain neutral in our expres- 
sions in the classroom and use all reasonable effort 
to guide pupil discussions so that they may be based 
on historical and present day facts. 


8. That we reaffirm our faith in Dr. Sidney B. Hall, 
express our unlimited confidence in his leadership and 
pledge to him our wholehearted support. We recog- 
nize with admiration his ceaseless efforts and cou- 
rageous stands for the sake of education in Virginia. 

9. That we admire and respect Governor James H. 
Price for the courageous position which he has as- 
sumed with reference to public education in Virginia 
and pledge to him our full measure of support. 

10. That we extend our hearty congratulations to 
the officers, committees, and speakers for the effec- 
tive program presented and express our genuine ap- 
preciation to the teachers and administrators of the 
City of Newport News for their many courtesies and 
gracious hospitality. 

GLADYS GAMBILL 
GERTRUDE CRISER 
B. T. WATKINS, Chairman 


Committee 


District C, Richmond, October 20, 1939 

We lament the passing of Dr. C. J. Heatwole, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the V. E. A. and Superintendent 
John E. Martin, past President of the V. E. A., and 
shall hold in our memories and records their sterling 
contributions to the cause of Virginia education. 

We urge the adoption of the Unified Education Pro- 
gram by the General Assembly of Virginia and pledge 
our support to the movement. 

We urge continued study of an equitable tenure plan 
for Virginia teachers. 

We urge affiliation with local, state and national 
professional organizations. 

We endorse the principle of Federal aid to education. 

We commend Governor James H. Price for his most 
admirable plans for the advancement of the Virginia 
educational program. 

We urge the broadening of Virginia’s program for 
vocational training. 

We endorse the appointment of and pledge support 
to Mr. Francis S. Chase as Executive Secretary of the 
V. E. A. 

We express our appreciation to all those who have 
cooperated in making this meeting a success. 

ELSIE COLEMAN 
Committee 4 ROLAND GALVIN 
[ C. K. HoLsincer, Chairman 


District E, Danville, October 28, 1939 

We, the members of District E of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association, wish to express our sincere re- 
gret at the death of Dr. Cornelius J. Heatwole. 
Dr. Heatwole, in the capacity of Executive Secretary 
of this Association, served the profession well for 
seventeen years. His high courage and loyalty, his 
unfailing zeal for the profession and his personal con- 
tributions to the upbuilding of our Association should 
remain forever an inspiration to those of us who have 
visions of attaining those high goals of which he 
dreamed. 
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For the betterment of the educational system of the 
State of Virginia and the raising of the standards of 
the profession to a higher level, we, the members of 
District E of the Virginia Education Association, go 
on record as favoring the following statements of be- 
lief and policy: 

1. That we urge all superintendents, principals, 
teachers and lay groups to avail themselves of the 
information contained in the recent study and report 
of Dr. Alvin B. Biscoe, “Sources of New Revenue”, 
which was sponsored by our association; 

2. That we favor further study and earnest consid- 
eration of (1) the single salary schedule and (2) 
tenure of office for teachers, which we believe to be a 
definite step toward greater efficiency in our schools; 

3. That we urge the General Assembly of Virginia 
to adopt at its next session the Unified Program for 
educational progress and efficiency as proposed by the 
Virginia Education Association and the State Board 
of Education and advanced by the Legislative Com- 
mittee; 

4. That, because of the enormous savings for hos- 
pitalization and professional services offered to the 
teachers of Virginia, we favor a wider utilization of 
the privileges of the Preventorium, and suggest that 
each local association strive for a one hundred per 
cent membership; 

5. That we endorse the work being done in the 
various localities through the aid of the State Health 
Department and urge teachers to encourage wider par- 
ticipation in the clinical services offered; 

6. That the State Department be asked to allow 
credit toward renewal of certificates for teachers tak- 
ing First Aid and Safety Courses sponsored by the 
American Red Cross; 

7. That we favor increased emphasis on the fine 
arts in our educational system; 

8. That a code of ethics be drawn up for this asso- 
ciation; 

9. That we express our sincere appreciation to 
Mr. F. W. Greene, Principal of the George Washington 
High School, and the faculty and staff of the school 
for their gracious hospitality, and to Mr. G. L. H. 
Johnson, Superintendent of the Danville City Schools, 
for his cooperation that has enabled us to hold this 
annual convention in Danville; and to the people of 
Danville for their usual kindness and consideration 
for our comfort and pleasure; 

10. And, finally, we heartily endorse the appointment 
of Mr. Francis S. Chase as Executive Secretary of the 
Virginia Education Association, and pledge to him our 
wholehearted support in his work. 

CHARLES H. Morcan, Chairman 
Committee J R. L. Lacy 
Rose BRIMMER 


District G, Waynesboro, October 14, 1939 

1. RESOLVED that we go on record as expressing our 
appreciation of Dr. C. J. Heatwole’s long years of 
service as Executive Secretary of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association, our most sincere regret at his passing 








and extend our sincerest sympathy to his family. 

2. RESOLVED that we re-endorse the Three-Point Pro 
gram as set forth by the State Board of Education 
and by previous resolutions of the State Association 
and of this District Association. 

3. Reso_vep that District G organization requests 
each local association to appoint a committee to in- 
quire whether its teachers are registered for voting 
and urge that they register and vote in the locality 
in which they teach. 

4. RESOLVED that, whereas great need exists for 
manual and vocational training, we recommend that 
definite provision be made for this type of work in 
the schools, beginning in the elementary department, 
as soon as practicable. 

5. WHEREAS our high school graduates are in many 
instances unable to be absorbed in industry or to enter 
college, and whereas the unemployment problem prom- 
ises to stay with us, be it resolved that we recommend 
that all schools in the State of Virginia provide an 
additional year of training for the youth, whether this 
be in manual work, vocational education, or additional 
classical education. 

6. REsOLveD that we recommend to the school boards 
of District G that in view of the fact that teachers 
must live twelve months in the year, the salaries be 
paid on a twelve-month basis. 

7. RESOLVED that we express our appreciation to the 
City of Waynesboro, Superintendent Jennings, and 
all persons connected with the Waynesboro schools 
for their courtesy and hospitality in entertaining this 
meeting. 

8. RESOLVED that a copy of these resolutions be sent 
to the VirGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 

( L. F. SHELBURNE, Chairman 
WILSON MORRISON 
' THEODORE Cox 
E. S. HARMAN 
{ Mrs, KATHERINE HOWARD 


Committee 


District H, Alexandria, October 20, 1939 
We, the members of District H of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association, wish to express our sincere regret 
at the death of Dr. Cornelius J. Heatwole. Dr. Heat- 
wole, in the capacity of Executive Secretary of this 
Association, served the profession well for seventeen 
years. His high courage and loyalty, his unfailing zeal 
for the profession, and his personal contributions to 
the upbuilding of our Association should remain for- 
ever an inspiration to those of us who have visions 
of attaining those high goals of which he dreamed. 

For the betterment of the educational system of the 
State of Virginia and the raising of the standards of 
the profession to a higher level, we, the members of 
District H of the Virginia Education Association, go 
on record as favoring the following statements of be- 
lief and policy: 

1. That we urge the General Assembly of Virginia 
to adopt the Unified Program for educational progress 
as proposed by the Virginia Education Association and 
the State Board of Education and advanced by the 
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Legislative Committee; 

2. That, because of the enormous savings for hos- 
pitalization and professional services offered to the 
teachers of Virginia, we favor a wider utilization of 
the privileges of the Preventorium, and suggest that 
each local association strive for a one hundred per 
cent membership; 

3. That we favor a continuation of the study of the 
tax system and possible sources of taxation in the 
State by trustees, superintendents, principals, and 
teachers, and by Parent-Teachers organizations and 
other lay groups interested in school affairs; 

4. That we endorse the work being done in the va- 
rious localities through the aid of the State Health 
Department and urge teachers to encourage wider par- 
ticipation in the clinical services offered; 

5. That the State Department of Education be asked 
to allow credit toward renewal of certificates for teach- 
ers taking the First Aid and Safety Courses sponsored 
by the American Red Cross; 

6. That we favor an appropriation by the State, to 
be matched by the local authorities, for the purpose 
of securing a music teacher for each county or city; 

7. That we express our sincere appreciation to 
Mr. H. T. Moncure, Principal of the George Washington 
High School, and the faculty and staff of the school 
for their gracious hospitality; and to Mr. T. C. Wil- 
liams, Superintendent of the Alexandria City Schools, 
for his cooperation that has enabled us to hold this 
annual convention in Alexandria; and to the people 
of Alexandria for their usual kindnesses and considera- 
tions for our comfort; 

8. That we express to Mr. C. M. Richmond, Chair- 
man of the Program Committee, and to all those who 
assisted him in preparing or presenting the program, 
our thanks for a difficult job well done; 

9. And that finally, for the greater emphasis, we 
heartily endorse the appointment of Mr. Francis S. 
Chase as Executive Secretary of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association, and pledge to him our wholehearted 
support in his work. 


CHARLES S. MONROE 
{ Mary F. Powers 


( W. E. Moore, Chairman 
Committee ; 


District I, Marion, October 20, 1939 
RESOLVED: 

1. That the District reaffirm its indorsement of the 
Three-Point Program of the Virginia Education As- 
sociation and that all members of the District carry 
out whatever publicity program which seems necessary 
to bring to realization this Three-Point Program dur- 
ing the next Virginia Assembly, if possible. 

2. That teachers of the District, and divisions of the 
District, give greater attention to the activities of the 
National Education Association, by becoming associ- 
ated with it, and thereby avail themselves of its serv- 
ices to a greater degree. 

That all members of the educational forces of the 
District concentrate their efforts toward keeping de- 
mocracy in this country, and to do our bit toward 


bringing about peace among the nations of the world. 

4. That we believe the federal government should 
continue and increase its funds for the cause of educa- 
tion in the States. We believe there could be no more 
worthy cause for the expenditure of federal funds 
than in the public schools. 

5. That the members of this District go on record 
urging the State Department of Education to continue 
its efforts in the field of vocational education for its 
youth, and that more emphasis be given to the teach- 
ing of public school music in the elementary and 
grammar grades and to special music courses in the 
high schools. 

6. That we express our appreciation and approval 
of the special education program of the State which 
has for its objective the rehabilitation of the handi- 
capped and underprivileged. 

7. That we extend our sympathy to the family of 
the late Dr. C. J. Heatwole, Executive Secretary of the 
Virginia Education Association, and our appreciation 
of his efforts in the furtherance of the educational 
program of Virginia, and that a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the bereaved family. 

8. That we pledge our support to Mr. Francis §. 
Chase, the new Executive Secretary of the Virginia 
Education Association. 

9. That we re-emphasize, as in past meetings of this 
kind, our appreciation of Dr. Sidney B. Hall and his 
staff for the progressive and forward looking program 
of education in Virginia. 

10. That the members of District I express their ap- 
preciation.to Superintendent B. D. French, president 
of the District, for the well-planned and instructional 
program arranged for this meeting, and to Superin- 
tendent Robert F. Williams and his co-workers, of 
Marion, as hosts, for the excellent manner in which we 
have been received and accommodated during this 
meeting. 

f F. E. DEHAVEN, Chairman 
Committee ERNEST DUTTON 
| Kyte Cox 


District J, Madison, October 28, 1939 

1. We regret the passing of Dr. Cornelius J. 
Heatwole, who so faithfully served our State Associa- 
tion for seventeen years. His entire efforts were spent 
in the advancement of education and our Association 
during this time in order that Virginians might have 
a fuller living. 

2. We respectfully petition the Board of Directors 
of the Virginia Education Association to consider a 
perpetual memorial to Dr. Heatwole by naming the 
living room of the Preventorium, the Cornelius J. 
Heatwole room. 

3. To our Governor, the Honorable James H. Price, 
we express our great appreciation for the efforts being 
made by him to improve public education in Virginia. 
It is our belief that he will go down in history as the 
greatest educational Governor of Virginia. 

1. To the Assemblymen representing District J we 
respectfully request their support of the Governor's 
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Budget for Education. In return we pledge our sup- 
port to them on this educational program. 

5. We respectfully request our Assemblymen to write 
into law that any increases appropriated for salary 
shall go to the teachers and not be diverted by local 
Boards through tax reduction and salary scales. 

6. Be it resolved that the General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia be requested to incorporate all entrances to 
schools into the secondary road system of the State. 

7. Be it resolved that the present method of dis- 
tributing free textbooks be changed so that this work 
will be taken out of the joint control of the Welfare 
Department and the school board and placed with the 
Welfare Department where we feel it rightfully be- 
longs. 

8. Be it resolved that the General Assembly be re- 
quested to pass such laws as shall be necessary to in- 
sure the provision of adequate and necessary building 
equipment and teaching supplies. 

9. We approve the employment of Agriculture, 
Home Economics and Vocational teachers on a ten 
and twelve months’ basis. We recommend that our 
State Board of Education and local school boards give 
serious consideration to the full-time employment of 
high school principals, librarians, and some teachers 
for a recreation program in the various communities. 

10. To Mr. J. B. M. Carter, we express our special 
appreciation for his leadership during his term of 
office. To Madison High School, its teachers, students 
and patrons we express our appreciation for the fine 
hospitality shown us during our meeting. Finally we 
wish to express our thanks to the Madison County 
Teachers Association and all those who have contrib- 
uted to making this meeting a success. 

C. W. MILLER, Chairman. 


District K, Tazewell, October 20, 1939 

As teachers of District K, we reaffirm our faith in 
the ideals and principles of democracy and we pledge 
our effort toward its perpetuation and extension. 

Be It Reso.tvep: That we give our wholehearted 
support to the Three-Point Education Program, and 
call upon the people of this Commonwealth and mem- 
bers of the General Assembly to support this program. 

That the presidents of the respective county associa- 
tions appoint committees to investigate the specific 
stand of the various candidates for the General Assem- 
bly concerning the Three-Point School Program and 
that this information be conveyed to the teachers 
of the various associations before the election on 
November 7. 

That the Board of Directors of District K petition 
local school boards to pay teachers for one day spent 
in attending the district meeting. 

That we express our regret at the death of Dr. 
C. J. Heatwole, and that we heartily endorse the ap 
pointment of Mr. Francis S. Chase as Executive Secre 
tary of the Virginia Education Association. 


And that we express to all those who assisted in 





preparing and presenting the program our thanks and 
appreciation. 

Huppert J. DAvis 

B. TATE QUILLIN 

LEE HORNE 

C. J. M. KYLE 

RUFUS FUGATE 

J. E. CARTER 

R. P. REYNOLDs, Chairman 


Committee 


| 
| 
| 
| 


District M, Radford, October 21, 1939 

1. District M reaffirms its wholehearted endorsement 
of the Unified Three-Point Program or the Educa- 
tional program of the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion and pledges its entire support to the Legis- 
lative Committee in its efforts to have the program 
embodied into law. 

2. To His Excellency, the Honorable James H. Price, 
Governor of Virginia, District M extends its sincere 
thanks for his support in the fight to raise Virginia’s 
educational standing. We most respectfully urge him 
to do all in his power to see that the General Assembly 
will at the coming session adopt in actuality what it 
has accepted already in principle. 

3. It is with loyality and gratitude that the members 
of District M recognize the splendid work of Dr. Sidney 
B. Hall, our State Superintendent, and his staff for 
the progress of education in Virginia in recent years. 

4. District M feels that a more intelligent and sym- 
pathetic relationship between the school and commu- 
nity is one of the greatest factors in assuring the at- 
tainment of its goals: We believe that professional 
groups should study the factors involved in bringing 
this relationship to its perfection. 

5. In this day when education needs the united sup- 
port of all teachers, District M urges that teachers 
consider most seriously their part in their professional 
organization—local, state, and national. Active mem- 
bership in the local organization, the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association and the National Education Associa- 
tion is necessary to the continued progress in educa- 
tion. 

6. District M urges a more equitable system of school 
support for rural schools and a better distribution and 
a more effective utilization of local, state, and federal 
funds. 

We believe that more activities for rural schools 
should be planned and conducted specifically for rural 
teachers by our teacher training institutions. 

We believe that rural schools, both elementary and 
secondary, should be encouraged to experiment with 
new materials of instruction and procedures without 
being penalized by regional, state, or local regulation 
designed to hold them to stereotyped pattern. 

We endorse the effort of the State to provide efficient 
supervision for rural schools and urge the employment 
of a larger number of trained supervisors. 

7. District M believes in adequate facilities and a 
wider extension of vocational and adult education and 
better provisions for physically and mentally handi- 
capped children of the rural and urban communities. 
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Special consideration should be given to the prob- 
lems of unemployed and out-of-school youth of our 
communities to the end that schools and other agencies 
may make provisions to meet their needs. 

8. District M reaffirms its faith in democracy as the 
best system of human relationship to foster the great- 
est happiness and well-being of all the people. We 
urge the public schools to imbue all pupils with the 
principles and ideals of democracy by means of a pro- 
gram designed to give a thorough understanding of 
its problems and the realization of the privileges de- 
rived from a democratic form of government. 

9. The Preventorium at Charlottesville has served 
the members of the teaching profession well. District 
M would encourage the local associations to give their 
assistance in the furnishing of the new addition. 

10. For the outstanding work and long years of 
service District M requests the Virginia Education 
Association to appoint a committee to consider some 
suitable memorial to Mr. Cornelius J. Heatwole, the 
late Executive Secretary of the Virginia Education As- 
sociation and editor of the VirGINIA JOURNAL OF Epuca- 
rion and the late Mr. E. E. Worrell, Director of Ele- 
mentary Instruction in the State Department of Edu- 
cation. We also feel that one of our most efficient and 
faithful members has been removed from us in the loss 
of John E. Martin, a past president of the Virginia 
Education Association. 

11. District M expresses its appreciation to Presi- 
dent D. W. Peters and the faculty of the Radford State 
Teachers College for the hospitality and courtesy ex- 
tended; to Mr. R. O. Bagby, retiring president of 
District M, for the excellent programs and efficient 
work as our District president; and to the speakers, 
group leaders, and all who have contributed to the 
success of the meeting. 

Mrs. Marion M. DENNIs, Chairman 
LENA LAWSON 

Committee J F. B. Fitzpatrick 

Eva VauGHN 

NANCY GREEN 


GQGQVueeaeea“_-’"—~=_—"-—=> 


Wuereas the faculties of the State Teachers Colleges 
have been excluded from benefits of the Preventorium; 

Wuereas the faculties of State Teachers Colleges are 
members of the public school system of Virginia; 

Wuereas the salaries of members of State Teachers 
College faculties are no higher than those of many ad- 
ministrative officers in the public school system of 
Virginia: 

THEREFORE, Be IT RESOLVED that the teachers of Dis- 
trict M in convention assembled request the board of 
directors of the Virginia Education Association to re- 
consider the act excluding the members of faculties of 
State Teachers Colleges from benefits of the Preven- 
torium. 

[ Minork WINE THOMAS 
Committee JEAN E. TAYLOR 
| MartTHa K. KEETER 


The Resolutions Committee passed on this resolution 
but it was not accepted by the members of District M, 
due to the fact that it was handed to the committee 
too late. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY LOCAL 
ASSOCIATIONS 


On the Death of A. A. Countiss 

WHEREAS, we, the members of the Russell County 
Teachers’ Association, believe that the late A. A. 
Countiss, principal of the Honaker High School, oc- 
cupied a position of worth and real leadership in the 
county because of his strength of character, his high 
Christian ideals, his knowledge of humanity, and his 
deep interest in children and young people; and 

WHEREAS, it is recognized that he was willing and 
unselfish with his time, service and effort for the ad- 
vancement of his school and for the betterment of the 
entire community in which he lived; and 

WHEREAS, we know that as an organization we shall 
miss his counsel, advice, and leadership; therefore, 

Be Ir ResoL_vep that we are deeply grieved at his 
passing, and that, though we shall miss him in our 
meetings, his leadership shall always be felt, and his 
dynamic personality linger with us; and 

That we send a copy of these resolutions to Mrs. 
Countiss and children as an expression of our sincere 
sympathy, that a copy be sent to the secretary of our 
association to be put on record, and that copies be sent 
to the Honaker Herald and to the VirGinria JOURNAL 
OF EpvucaTIon for publication. 
HARRIET SWAIN Hurt 
RocerR Butr 
ELLA Bryant DICKENSON, Chairman 


Committee 


On the Death of C. J. Heatwole 
Louisa County 

We, the teachers of Louisa County, desire to express 
our sincere appreciation of the character and work of 
Cornelius J. Heatwole, the late executive secretary of 
the Virginia Education Association and editor of Vir- 
GINIA JOURNAL OF EpucaTIon. He served well the teach- 
ers of Virginia and we shall miss his wise and inspir- 
ing leadership. It is hard to think of the Three-Point 
Program or the Thanksgiving Conference without Dr 
Heatwole. He was devoted to the public school teach 
ers of this State. 

We are bereft of a friend and leader but we rejoice 
in his life of good works, unselfish devotion, and Chris 
tian character. 

H. W. CHARLTON 
PAUL E. BEHRENS 
VIRGINIA S. YOUNG 


Committee 


Greene County 

In recognition of the services of Dr. Cornelius J. 
Heatwole in the fields of journalism, education, re- 
search and civics in the State of Virginia, the Greene 
County Teachers Association, at its fall meeting at 
Monroe High School, wishes to express its sense of per 
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sonal loss in the death of Dr. Heatwole and its ap- 
preciation of his services as secretary of the Virginia 
Education Association, editor of VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION and teacher in Madison College. 


Be IT RESOLVED: 


1. That we extend our depest sympathy to the be- 
reaved daughter of Dr. Cornelius J. Heatwole, our 
devoted secretary, whom God in His infinite wisdom 
has seen fit to remove from our ranks. 

2. That we have lost our veteran active secretary, 
one who has given the best of his years to a profession 
he held to be the supreme of all professions. 

3. That we the members of the Association appre- 
ciate the nvhle character as manifested by his life, 
the strong leadership, the unselfish labor for our in- 
terests and we are conscious of our great loss. 

4. That one copy of these resolutions be sent to the 
Greene County Record, one to the VIRGINIA JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION, one recorded in the minutes of Asso- 
ciation, and one sent the bereaved daughter. 

[ Mary EARLY PARROTT 
Committee LAURA CASTLEMAN MOYERS 
| Crype H. KNIGHT 


In Appreciation of S. T. Godbey 

WHEREAS Mr. S. T. Godbey, director of instruction 
for the public schools of Pittsylvania County for the 
past two years, has been elected superintendent of the 
Suffolk City Schools; and 

WHEREAS Mr. Godbey has been faithful in the dis- 
charge of all of his duties, sympathetic and understand- 
ing in his work with the teachers, untiring in his 
efforts for the advancement of education, and has made 
many valuable contributions to the work of the Pittsyl- 
vania Education Association; 

THEREFORE, BE It ReEsotvep that we extend to him 
our sincere thanks for his many services; that we con- 
gratulate him on his highly deserved promotion; and 
that we extend to him our abiding good wishes; 

Also, that a copy of these resolutions to sent to 
Mr. Godbey, a copy be sent to the VirGinIA JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION, and a copy be spread on the minutes of 
the Pittsylvania Education Association. 

FRANCES EpwaArpDs, Secretary. 


Nelson County 

We hereby submit the following resolutions to the 
Nelson County Education Association: 

1. Be It RESOLVED that the children of Nelson County 
should be given an opportunity to study Home Eco- 
nomics, Agriculture, Shorthand, and other vocational 
classes that would help fit them for their life work. 

2. BE IT Resoivep that the Association request the 
school board to adjust the salary scale of teachers in 
the county so that the salaries of grade teachers will 
more nearly equal those of high school teachers 

+. Be Ir Resotvep that the Professional Library 


should be used by all teachers of Nelson County for 


professional improvement. 

4. Be Ir Resotven that all teachers should cooperate 
with the Library Committee so that the Library may 
work efficiently. 

5. Be It Resorvenp that the teachers of Nelson County 
should lend their wholehearted support to the Three- 
Point Program of the Virginia Education Association. 

6. Be Iv Resotvep that the Nelson County Education 
Association go on record as favoring the inclusion of 
the driveways of the consolidated schools of the State 
in the secondary road system of the State. 

7. Be It ReEso_vep that the teachers of Nelson County 
believe that the Welfare Department should select the 
indigent children who are to receive free books and 
should pay for the books. 

8. Be Ir Resorvep that the teachers of Nelson County 
recommend that the Legislature repeal the present act 
which requires localities to pay 30 per cent of the cost 
of salaries in order to share fully in the distribution 
of State funds. 

9. Be IT RESOLVED that a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to members of the school board, the board of super- 
visors, to our representatives in the General Assembly, 
to the daily newspapers which are read in Nelson 
County, and to the VirGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

10. Be Ir Resotvep that this organization go on 
record as favoring a change in the present textbook law 
to increase the cost of handling textbooks from 5 per 
cent to 15 per cent. 


On the Death of Miss Estelle Duffy 

WHEREAS, it has pleased our All-wise Father to take 
from us our friend and co-worker, Miss Estelle Duffy; 
and 

WHEREAS, we, the members of the Botetourt County 
Teachers’ Association, recognize her strength of char- 
acter, her intense interest in all of her school activities, 
and her unusually sympathetic understanding of her 
pupils and their problems; and 

WHEREAS, we have witnessed her faithful and un- 
tiring efforts in behalf of the youth of our county; 

THEREFORE, Be It Resotvep, (1) that we as individ- 
uals and as a group are deeply grieved because of her 
passing and although we shall miss her physical pres- 
ence in our midst, her spirit of service and sympathetic 
understanding will linger with us to inspire us in our 
work. 

(2) That we extend to her bereaved family our deep- 
est sympathy. 

3) That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the 
family; that a copy be published in the Virernia JouR- 
NAL OF EpucATION; that a copy be published in the 
local paper; and that a copy be entered in the perma- 
nent records of our county association. 

[ MARIE POTTER 
Committee KATHLEEN Woop 
| REBECCA PECK 
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EXPRESSION OF APPRECIATION 

To all Officers, Directors, Members of the Executive 
Board, and Members of the Virginia Education 
Association: 

It is impossible for me to thank each one of you 
personally for the kind expressions of sympathy which 
have been sent me on the occasion of the death of my 
father, Cornelius J. Heatwole. I consider my loss 
heavier when I realize also the loss that you have felt 
for your profession. Please accept my sincere ac- 
knowledgments for your kind thoughts and generosi- 
ties. MARGARET PORTER HEATWOLE. 


NEWS AND COMMENTS 


Children’s Museums and Education 

Just before the turn of the last century, in Decem- 
ber, 1899, the first children’s museum in the world 
was opened to the public in Brooklyn, New York. On 
December 12, 1939, the Brooklyn Children’s Museum 
will celebrate its Fortieth Anniversary, and Museums 
in San Francisco, Palo Alto, Los Angeles, Oklahoma 
City, Duluth, Detroit, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh, Bridgeport, Newark, and Buffalo will give 
recognition to the day. The growth of children’s 
museums has been steady and substantial and has had 
a tremendous influence upon the educational depart- 
ments of adult museums as well. They are based on 
the principle that the public should be a participant 
in the museum program and the exhibits should be 
made dramatic and vivid. In Brooklyn, almost half 
a million children come to the Museum during the 
course of a year, and there they work in the fields 
of natural science, history, and ethnology, learning 
by doing, motivated by their own self-discovered in- 
terests. Children’s museums are sanctuaries where 
young people can pursue their own interests in their 
own way. They can have clubs if they wish, give their 
own lectures, plan their own meetings. They can 
learn to make model airplanes or scientific equipment 
to use in their other activities in the museum, either 
in photography or mineralogy or microscopy. They 
begin to learn what the world is all about, what it 
is made of, what makes it go. Most important of all, 
they are trained to think scientifically, so that in later 
years, when heavier responsibilities rest on their 
shoulders, they will have clear, keen, and honest 
minds with which to face adult problems. 


Date of White House Conference 
Advanced 

“Events in Europe must not be allowed to divert 
the attention of the American people from the task 
of strengthening our democracy from within ... the 
needs of childhood require particular attention at the 
present time’ President Roosevelt wrote an approv- 
ing a recommendation that the White House Con- 


ference on Children in a Democracy be called for Jan- 
uary 18, 19, and 20, 1940. 

The recommendation was made by the planning com- 
mittee of the conference, which said, ‘‘Despite inter- 
national problems the responsibility for meeting the 
continuing needs of the children must be accepted. It 
cannot be postponed.” Hence the conference, which 
was to have met in the spring, has been moved up 
several months. 

This is the fourth conference on children to have 
been held under presidential auspices since 1909. <A 
preliminary session was held in Washington in April 
of this year. A planning committee has been at work 
since that time to prepare recommendations for the 
1940 session. 





Today’s college graduate is a better recruit for 
business than was his father, declared George R. 
Beach, Jr., personnel manager of the du Pont Com- 
pany, in addressing a meeting of the Association of 
Land Grant Colleges and Universities in Washington 
on November 16. Mr. Beach asserted that “intellec- 
tually and temperamentally, he surpasses his pre- 
decessors,” 

The du Pont official named four specifications most 
desired by industry in its college recruits: High 
academic standing, participation in extra-curricula ac- 
tivities, good appearance, and an adaptable tempera- 
ment. 


The Roanoke City Education Association, with the 
Roanoke City officials, held recently in Roanoke a 
New Citizens’ Celebration honoring all boys and girls 
who have become twenty-one years of age this year. 


National Association of School Secretaries 
This association, whose membership numbers 1,600, 
is developing a service program that will make the 
secretarial positions in the school systems a profes- 
sion requiring specialized training and experience. 
The University of Pennsylvania is sponsoring a course 
giving a B. S. degree which will train particularly for 
secretarial work in the schools of the nation. 

The theme for the year The Secretary in a Public 
Relations Role was developed at a panel discussion 
held at the time of the annual convention of this or- 
ganization in San Francisco, California, this past July. 
Mrs. Pettingill, national president, Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, Dr. Dugdale, superintendent of schools 
in Portland, Oregon, and five secretaries representing 
geographical sections of the country presented papers 
for discussion at that time. 

Louise Henderson, president of the association, 
urges you to come to see the group in action, either 
in St. Louis, Missouri, February 24-25, 1940, at the time 
of the meeting of the American Association of School 
Administrators, or in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, July, 
1940, in connection with the summer convention of 
the N.E.A. An Eastern sectional meeting was held at 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, November 11-12, 1939. 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
RURAL EDUCATION 





F. B. FITZPATRICK, President 
EMMA J. INMAN, Secretary 











Is Virginia Doing Her Part in the 
Education of Her Rural Children? 


HE October number of the JouRNAL contains 


an article with this title: “Is Virginia Doing 
Her Part in the Education of Her Children?” 

The present article is a continuation of that article 
dealing with rural education exclusively. Its aim is 
to give the latest statistics in rural education with 
the view of helping teachers and leaders in this field. 
The data have been gathered or derived from Bul- 
letin, 1937, No, 2, entitled ‘‘Statistics of State School 
Systems, 1935-1936”, published by the United States 
Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C., and 
from the Annual Report of the Superintendent of 
year 1937-38. 


Public Instruction of Virginia for thi 


Statistics for Rural Education 
26.367.098 
13,116,399 


583,556 


School enrolment for U. S. (1936) 
Rural school enrolment for U. S. (1936) 
School enrolment for Virginia (1938) 
Rural school (counties) enrolment for 

Virgimia (1938). ......... sae 433.384 
Per cent of Virginia pupils enroled in 

rural schools (1938) —_- re eee 74 
Salary of rural teachers in U. S. (1936) $ 827.00 
Salarv of rural elementary teachers in 
Virginia (1938) ___- ee thre $ 
$1,818.00 


- 581.00 
Salary of urban teachers in U.S. (1936) 
Daily cost per pupil for instruction on 

enrolment in rural schools in U., S. 

| Tile $ 19 
Daily cost per pupil for instruction on 

enrolment in rural schools in Virginia 

I A i re ite a ll 10 


Length of school term in days for rural 


schools in U. S. (1936) 163.9 
Length of school term in days for rural 

schools in Virginia (1938) 170.0 
Length of school term in days for urban 

schools in Virginia (1938) 181.6 


F. B. FITZPATRICK 
State Teachers College, Radford 


Number of days attended by each pupil 


enroled in rural schools in U. S. 


(1936) 


Number of days attended by each pupil 


enroled in urban schools in U. S. 
(1936) 


Number of days attended by each pupil 


enroled in rural schools in Virginia 
Ql a 
Number of one-teacher schools in Vir- 


DD Bes ee eee ee ee 
Number of two-teacher schools in Vir- 
OU NN os mes cc ves hres 
Number of three-teacher schools in Vir- 
SS Ee a er oe 
Number of pupils enroled in the three 
OR GE CIEE hi ih wenn eens 
Per cent of rural pupils enroled in the 
a ee Ee ae 
Number of pupils enroled per teacher in 
(1936) _--_- 


Number of pupils enroled per teacher in 


urban schools of U. S. 


rural schools in U. S. (1936) ------ 
Number of pupils enroled per teacher in 

rural schools of Virginia (1938) ~-~- 
Annual expenditure for current expenses 

per pupil in average daily attendance 
(1936) 


Annual expenditure for current expenses 


for rural schools in U. S. 


per pupil in average daily attendance 
(E550) ... 


Per capita cost per pupil on enrolment 


in urban schools in U. S. 


for current expenses in all schools in 
ES 5 ea ee 
Per capita cost for current expenses and 
interest per rural pupil in average 


daily attendance for Virginia ~--~- “ 


tf 


131.6 


156.3 
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249 


154,761 


60.56 


99.09 
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Number attending daily for each 100 
pupils enroled in rural schools for 


U. Be LEPEO) cndedunncukgeliteee 83 
Number attending daily for each 100 

pupils enroled in urban schools for 

ef EO RED achat dbeeaieeine 86.1 
Waste in city school for nonattendance 

ee Gb: WB. CERI nats wendace 14% 
Waste in rural schools for U. S. for non- 

sthemGence (1996) 2.8. cccudswsasen 20% 


As can be ‘seen from the above data, our task in 
education for the United States as a whole is 50 per 
cent rural. For Virginia it is 74 per cent rural. 
The total enrolment in our county (rural) schools 
for 1937-38 was 433,384. This is 74 per cent of the 
total enrolment. Virginia is 68 per cent rural; 40 
per cent of her people are engaged in farming. The 
United States is 44 per cent rural. Forty per cent of 
her people depend on the farm for a living. Twenty- 
seven million live in farm homes; forty-four million 
live in the open country. These figures show the 
magnitude of rural education and its importance in 
comparison with urban education. 

During the year 1937-1938 there were 9,672 
county or rural teachers in Virginia. Under these 
teachers, 318,996 pupils were enroled. This gives 
an average enrolment of 32.9 pupils for each teacher. 
These teachers were paid an average salary of $581 
for teaching 32.9 pupils 170 days, an expenditure 
of 10 cents per day per pupil. The national aver- 
age is 19 cents per day per pupil. In every item of 
expenditure the national average is almost twice as 
much as the Virginia average. The average for Cali- 
fornia is 26 cents. The per capita cost for current 
expenses and interest per rural pupil in average daily 
attendance in Virginia is $34.17 in comparison with 
$60.56 as the national average for rural schools and 
in comparison with $99.08 as the national average 
for urban schools. In California the average for 
this same item is $88.00. . 

Waste is represented both by nonattendance and 
nonenrolment. According to our 1935 school census, 
we have 566,985 pupils between the ages of 7 and 
19 inclusive. During the session of 1937-38 our 
average daily attendance in rural schools was 364,- 
451, which gives us an average daily attendance of 
64 per cent of the 566,985 children that should have 
been in school. This waste of 36 per cent repre- 
sents a nonenrolment of 132,601 and a nonattend- 
ance of 69,933, causing a total wastage of 36 per 
cent. 


There is a big difference between the average sal- 
ary of rural teachers of Virginia and the national 
average for rural teachers. During the session of 
1935-36 for the United States, 466,642 teachers 
taught rural schools 163.9 days with an average at- 
tendance of 27.2 pupils at an average salary of 
$827.00. During the session of 1937-38 there were 
9,672 county or rural teachers in Virginia. Under 
these teachers 318,996 pupils were enroled, giving 
an average enrolment of 32.9 pupils for each teach 
er. These teachers were paid an average salary of 
$581 for teaching 32.9 for 170 days. 


During the session of 1935-36 there were 391,292 


city or urban teachers in the United States. Thes 
teachers taught on an average of 32.2 pupils 181.6 


days at an average salary of $1,818. This is not 


too much, but it is three times more than the rural 
teachers get in Virginia. Urban teachers should not 
be paid less but rural teachers should be paid more. 

For contrast, the average wage for an industrial 
worker in ‘Virginia is $700; for the United States 
it is $869. The average wage in industry in the 
South is $865; in other states it is $1,219. In the 
rayon industry unskilled labor receives $13 per 
week, skilled labor $31 per week. The average wag 
in this industry is $900. 

During the session of 1935-36 the average salar) 
of all teachers in the United States (1936) was 
$1,283. For this salary the teachers taught 29.5 
pupils 173 days. During this same year the average 
wage of skilled labor was $1,785 and of unskilled 
$700. The average salary of all teachers in Vir 
ginia was $810 during the year 1937-38. For rural 
teachers it was $581. 

There is another disadvantage in being a rural 
Lo which we sometimes forget. The average length 
of the school term in cities in the United States is 
181.6 days, whereas the average length of rural 
schools is 163.9 days. The urban boy has the ad 
vantage of 17.7 days of training a year over the 
rural boy. During the eleven years required to go 
through the grades and the high school, the urban 
boy gets 194.7 days more training than the rural 
boy. When we consider the average daily attendance, 
the difference is even greater. The urban boy actu- 
ally attends 156.3 days out of the 181.6 days; the 
rural boy attends only 131.6 days of the 163.9. This 
gives a difference of 24.7 days a year and a differ 
ence of 271.7 days for the eleven years in favor of 


the urban boy. 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Conducted by MRS. LESLIE FOX KEYSER 
Front Royal 








Conflicting Interpretations of 
Educational Slogans 


N the field of politics and government there is 
always a contest between the reactionaries and 
the radicals. The liberals stand for the rights of 
man as opposed to the rights of men. The reaction- 
aries call them radicals, the radicals call them re- 
actionaries. A corresponding situation exists in the 
field of education. Here, too, we have the reactionary 
party, the radical party, and the liberal party. The 
liberal party in education, just as in politics, is al- 
most silenced at times by the noise of the other two 
parties that are forever at each other’s throats. The 
issues involved can often be determined by the atti- 
tude the different parties take toward certain educa- 
tional slogans. To illustrate the current educational 
situation in the United States, I shall consider pur- 
pose and integration, two outstanding slogans in edu- 
cational discussion today. However, it should be 
strictly understood at the outset that I am discussing 
tendencies in educational theory and not individual 
educational practitioners or particular educational 
programs. Perhaps there is no individual or no pro- 
gram that will qualify in all respects as reactionary, 
radical, or liberal. The three interpretations of pur- 
pose and integration here to be developed represent 
conflicting tendencies to be found in the practices of 
all educational workers and in all educational pro 
grams. 


The Conception of Purpose 


The reactionaries think of education as formation 
from without and the radicals think of it as develop- 
ment from within. To the reactionaries, subject mat- 
ter is all important. They select subject matter on 
the basis of adult needs and then try to get pupils to 
learn it. In the latter part of the nineteenth century, 
a battle royal was fought between the advocates of 
effort and the advocates of interest as the means the 
teacher and school should use in getting this subject 


DR. J. P. WYNNE ‘ 
State Teachers College, Farmville 


matter learned. Professor John Dewey entered the 


fray and showed that, at bottom, both groups as- 
sumed the same philosophy of education; namely, the 
belief that things to be learned were independent and 
distinct from the purposes of the pupils. He also 
showed that the old doctrine of interest, according to 
which things should be made interesting, and the old 
doctrine of effort, according to which things should 
be learned against the grain, were both obsolete and 
untenable. out that things become in- 
teresting only when the individual recognizes them 


He pointed 


as means to the attainment of his purposes. Further- 
more, he showed that whenever the pupil, in the pur- 
with 
effort in order to surmount them, 


obstacles 
Per- 


endurance 


suit of his purposes, is confronted 
he exerts 
sistency, consecutiveness of activity, 
against obstacles and through hindrances signified 
in effort were embodied in the new slogan of pur- 
pose. Likewise, the selection of subject matter and 
methods incidental to the achievement of purposes 
embodied all that was good in the slogan of interest. 
At a single stroke, both drudgery and sugar-coating 
in practice became logically indefensible in theory. 

But men do not live by logic alone. The same old 
ideal of formation from without soon appeared again 
in a new form. The effort group and the interest 
group exposed by Dewey in his Interest and Effort 
have joined forces under cover of the new slogan of 
purpose. They treat purpose just as their pedagogi- 
cal ancestors treated interest and effort. They treat 
it merely as a means of getting subject matter learned. 
They say much about purpose, activities, projects, 
and units. These things, so they say, are desirable 
supplements to systematic instruction, as if education 
through purpose is opposed to systematic instruction. 

In opposition to these new reactionaries, a new 
radical group has steadily gained force. The mem- 
bers of this group correspond to what we call in poli- 
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tics the extreme leftists. ‘They do not know where 
they are going; they know only that they are on the 
way. They hark back to Jean Jacques Rousseau as 
the communists hark back to Carl Marx. They ac- 
cept purpose as their slogan and talk activity, proj- 
ects, units, and purposeful activity, world without 
end. They do not think of purpose as a mere means 
of getting subject matter learned, as the reactionaries 
do. To them, purpose is the Alpha and Omega, the 
beginning and the end of all education. It is the 
initial stage, so they think, of every educative ex- 
perience or activity. 

Everything the reactionaries are for, the radicals 
are against. If the reactionaries have a teacher- 
centered school, the radicals want a child-centered 
school. If the reactionaries teach subject matter, the 
radicals teach the child. If the reactionaries com- 
partmentalize the child among different subjects, the 
radicals teach him every sort of thing at once with- 
out distinction. If the reactionaries make the cur- 
riculum in advance, the radicals make it on the spot. 
If the reactionaries use books, the radicals use en- 
vironmental materials. If the reactionaries follow 
the recitation system, the radicals follow the unit 
system. If the reactionaries emphasize discipline, 
the radicals emphasize freedom. If the reactionaries 
emphasize the certainty of fixed routine, the radicals 
emphasize the uncertainty of capricious spontaneity. 
If the reactionaries emphasize organization, the radi- 
cals ignore organization. If the reactionaries direct 
activities toward the achievement of definite objec- 
tives, the radicals neglect all aims except the pupils’ 
purposes. If the reactionaries plan definitely, the 
radicals do not plan at all. 

This general attitude can perhaps be brought 
home to us by referring to typical sayings familiar 
to us all. How many of you have heard of teachers 
who refused to do any planning in advance in order 
to avoid obstructing the spontaneous freedom of the 
pupils? How many of you have heard teachers -say 
that they had no idea what to do until some child 
made a suggestion? How many of you have heard 
teachers say that they prepared a suggestive environ- 
ment but never told pupils directly to do things? 

This kind of spirit and practice is running through 
our schools in the name of progressive education, 
even in the name of Professor Dewey, who has re- 
cently rejected it. In his Experience and Education, 
his latest pronouncement, he shows clearly that the 
time has come again for a constructive program to 
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replace the Either-Or programs of the moss-backed 
conservatives and the half-baked progressives. 
Dewey represents the liberal point of view and 
does not belong in either of the contending parties 
any more now than he belonged in either of the con- 
tending parties in the nineteenth century. With re- 
spect to purpose, he agrees with the radicals that 
purpose is no mere device for getting prescribed sub- 
ject matter learned. On the other hand, he does not 
agree with them that educational activities typically 
begin with the purposes, problems, interests, or ques- 
tions of the pupils. He has repeatedly pointed out 
for a period of almost fifty years that educative ex- 
periences always begin with needs. These needs, ac- 
cording to Dewey, are blind at first. Only when they 
are embodied in activities and meet obstructions are 
purposes initiated. In other words, educational un- 
dertakings are typically under way before they be- 
come purposes to the pupils. The teacher has the re- 
sponsibility of suggesting, proposing, and telling pu- 
pils things to do, such things as will eventually 
cause them to have purposes. According to this lib- 
eral point of view, of which Dewey is the recognized 
leader, the teacher has no moral right to ask pupils 
what they want to do; to waste unnecessary time in 
prodding them, or to refuse to tell them what to do. 
It makes all the difference in the world as to whether 
purpose or need is considered the starting point in 
educative activities. Those who make purpose the 
starting point belong to the extreme left. Those who 
make experience need the starting point belong to the 
liberal party. The ridiculous practices of the radi- 
cals play into the hands of the reactionaries who 
make no distinction between radicals and liberals. 
In the language of Bode, progressive education is 
now at the crossroads. Unless it sets its house in 
order it will be overwhelmed by the reactionaries that 
are now gathering force. One important factor in 
this necessary house-cleaning is a clear understand- 
ing that need precedes purpose in point of time, and, 
therefore, the teacher is more aware of what pupils 
need, want, and desire than they are themselves. 


The Conception of Integration 

Integration has come into prominence as an edu- 
cational slogan in recent years. Like purpose, it 
may be given a reactionary, a radical, or a liberal in- 
terpretation. The way it is understood will influ- 
ence practical educational programs in important re- 


spects. It embodies the older controversy over in- 
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terest, the current controversy over purpose, and 
more besides. 

The pedagogical conservatives and reactionaries 
consider integration, like purpose, merely as a means 
to an end. From-this point of view things learned in 


The 


systematic items of subject matter should be made 


isolation must be combined into larger wholes. 


attractive through interest and purpose if possible. 
After these items are learned they should be in- 
tegrated into larger wholes or systems. 

According to both the radicals and the liberals, 
ideas and ways of behaving are not mechanically 
brick. The 


various elements that may be distinguished in pat- 


constructed, like making a house of 


terns of behavior are not learned in isolation and 
then combined into ways of doing things. The ways 
of doing things are learned as wholes. The radicals 


and the liberals alike condemn the isolation and 
scrappiness of the formal recitation system, the isola- 
tion of subjects and courses, the isolation of schools 
from one another, as the elementary school from the 
high school and the high school from the college, 
general education from vocational education, and 
the school from life. But here the agreement ends. 
The radicals, like the reactionaries, think of inte- 
gration as a one-way process. The difference is that 


While the re- 
actionaries go from the specific to the general, the 


they proceed in opposite directions. 


radicals go from the general to the specific. 
According to the radical point of view, there are 
certain general patterns of procedure that should be 
followed in teaching. Some big unit is selected and 
then elaborated into activities. These specific activi- 
ties emerge one at a time like the objects of the “great 
big buzzing confusion” to which William James 
likened the world of a new born babe. The general 
undertakings are the manifestation of 
forms, Gestalten, or integrating centers that are sup- 
posed to be imminent in the pupils’ minds. The 
problem of the teacher is to discover these integrat- 
ing centers in the minds of the pupils and make all 
her educational procedure correspond to them; hence 
all the searching for and cataloging of child in- 
terests, motives, purposes, and needs. When these 
mythical entities are revealed to the teacher, all she 
has to do is to help her pupils to elaborate and de- 
velop activities required for their refinement and 
clarification. The radicals define these integrating 
centers as they do purposes. They seek them ready- 
made in the experience of the pupil. In practice, this 


objective 
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radical attitude is exemplified in those procedures 
in which mere bigness dominates the minds of teach- 
ers. The teacher is not only concerned that pupils 
initiate every activity as required by the radical con- 
ception of purpose but she is also concerned that 
they select the most comprehensive activities possible 
for them. In actual practice the activities are often so 
comprehensive that the very pupils who are supposed 
to initiate them are unable to perceive their meaning, 
even in dim outline. 

One of the speakers at a sectional meeting in 
Richmond a year or two ago described to a large 
group of grammar grade teachers a unit of work 
that her pupils had developed. She related that she 
had vaguely in mind a unit of work on pioneer life, 
communication or some such topic, but that when 
she met the pupils no one suggested anything and 
she almost gave up in despair. Finally, a little lad 
suggested that they might study pioneer life or what- 
ever the topic was. The pupils voted favorably on 
the proposition, and went to work with much en- 
thusiasm. Those who heard this report seemed them- 
selves to be enthusiastic about the procedure and 
never raised a single protest. Whether they believed 
the principle manifest in the procedure sound or 
thought it too popular to question, I do not know. 
At any rate the incident, and many others like it 
familiar to us all, indicates that the radical concep- 
tions of purpose and integration are influencing cur- 
rent educational practices, even in the good old con- 
servative Commonwealth of Virginia. 

To make any such practice the typical procedure 
is indefensible from the standpoint of the liberal 


party under the leadership of Dewey, even when it 


is justified in the name of purposeful activity and 
integration. The liberals are opposed to isolation of 
every kind that afflicts our school systems and our 
American life. But effort to find a panacea for all 
our compartmentalization and rigidity in mythical 
integrating centers ready-made in the minds of chil- 
That 


integration is merely a one-way process, proceeding 


dren seems to them both futile and ridiculous. 


from the general to the specific, they consider a con- 
tradiction of integration itself. 

The liberals oppose, in our educational program 
and in our civilization, whatever divides attention, 
isolates experiences, or separates the phases of ex- 
perience. They use the term integration to signify 
the maintenance of unity, continuity, and integrity 


of experience. To this end, they would use any 
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means available for all it is worth. But as they see 
it, to identify the conception of a well-rounded, 
many-sided, and harmonious personality with any 
procedure, such as proceeding from the general to 
the specific, is to undermine the very idea of inte- 
gration. 

The liberals, under the leadership of Dewey, con- 
sider integration a two-way process. General ideas 
and activities are analyzable into less inclusive ideas 
and activities. But general ideas and activities are 
also derived from specific ideas and activities. 
Whether the story that Sir Isaac Newton developed 
the laws of gravitation in consequence of observing 
an apple falling from a tree to the ground is true or 
not, it might have been true and may, therefore, be 
taken as an illustration of the principle of integra- 
tion. He doubtless analyzed, according to the story, 
the experience, distinguishing tree, ground and many 
other factors that were involved, exemplifying in- 
tegration as the radicals define it. Such factors can 
be distinguished in experience, but they are not put 
together to make an experience as the reactionaries 
contend. Still the analysis of experience is not the 
whole story of integration as the radicals seem to 
think. A much more important phase of integration 
took place when Newton gradually or suddenly saw 
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the heavenly bodies in relationship to one another 
corresponding to the relationship of the apple to the 
earth. The result was the law of gravitation. ‘This 
is the sort of integration that the members of the 
liberal party desire in all learning and teaching. It 
is the sort of integration that Dewey made in educa- 
tional theory when he perceived interest and effort 
as phases of purpose, the more inclusive whole into 
which they were integrated. It is the sort of inte- 
gration the liberals now demand of the Either-Or 
groups, which we have designated for convenience 
of discussion as the reactionaries and the radicals. 
It is the sort of integration that every person, even a 
small child, makes whenever he perceives a familiar 
object, activity, or idea as a feature of what to him 
is a novel and more inclusive situation. 

The liberals are, of course, aware of the impor- 
tance of selecting large activities. It is important, 
they realize, that integration be so interpreted as to 
save education from isolation and mechanical or- 
ganization; but it is also important that it be so 
interpreted as to save us from making a fetish of 
mere “bigness” for its own sake. Only in this way 
can meaningful continuity, purposeful unity, and 
creativity, as fundamental categories of an integrated 
personality, be preserved. 








N May, 1939, President Reuben T. Shaw ap- 
pointed a committee of five persons to make a 
nation-wide study of Codes of Ethics with a view 
to revising the present N.E.A. Code. The committee 
was continued by President Amy Hinrichs. The 
members are: W. P. King, Louisville, Ky., Chair- 
man; Ward G. Reeder, Columbus, Ohio; Miss 
Kathora Remy, San Antonio, Texas; Mrs. Autie 
Curry Sanford, Ladysmith, Wisconsin; and H. 
Claude Hardy, White Plains, N. Y. 

The National Committee on Ethics of the Pro- 
fession makes the following tentative recommenda- 
tions: 

1. In order that the code may be known to those 
who are entering the profession, each institution for 
the training of teachers should see to it that every 
student is acquainted with our code of professional 
ethics and the problems which it involves. 


Revising Our Code of Ethics 





W. P. KING, Chairman 
N.E.A. Code of Ethics Committee 





2. In order that the code may be made known 


to teachers who are now in service, the editors of the 
N.E.A. Journal and the publications of local and 
state teachers associations should be encouraged to 
publish articles regarding our code of ethics and 
the problems which it involves and the officers of 
local and state teachers associations and of the 
N.E.A. should be encouraged to arrange for the 
discussion of these problems at teachers meetings 
and conventions. 

3. Each state and local organization should es- 
tablish a committee on professional ethics. Those 
committees should be given the duty of publicizing 
and interpreting the code and of securing the co- 
operation of all members in abiding by the code. 
The state committee should have the additional duty 
of investigating reported violations of the code. 
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4. The National Education Association should 
establish a similar committee to have oversight over 
all questions arising in connection with the ethics 
of the teaching profession. 

There is published herewith the present N.E.A. 
Code of Ethics: 

In order that the aims of education may be realized 
more fully, that the welfare of the teaching pro- 
fession may be promoted, that may know 
what is considered proper procedure, and may bring 
to their professional relations high standards of con 
duct, the National Education Association of the 
United States has developed this code of ethics. 


teachers 


Relations With Pupils and To The Community 

The Schoolroom is not the proper theatre for re 
ligious, political, or personal propaganda. The teacher 
should exercise his full citizen but he 
should avoid controversies tend to de- 
crease his value as a teacher. 

The should not 
work to be used for partisan politics, personal gain, 
or selfish propaganda of any kind 

In Instructional, administrative, and other 
tions with pupils, the teacher should be impartial, 
just, and professional. The teacher should consider 
the different interests, aptitudes, abilities, and social 
environments of pupils. 

The Professional Relations of the teacher 
pupils demand the same scrupulous guarding of con- 
fidential and official information as is observed by 
members of other long-established professions, 

The Teacher should seek to establish friendly and 
intelligent home and the 
school, 

The Teacher should not tutor pupils of his classes 
for pay. 


rights as a 
which may 


Teacher permit his educational 


rela- 


with his 


cooperation between the 


Relations To The Profession and To Fellow 
Workers 

Members of the teaching profession should dignify 
their calling in every way. The teacher should en- 
courage the ablest to enter it, from 
entering those who are merely using the teaching 
profession as a stepping-stone to some other.vocation. 

The Teacher should maintain his efficiency and 
teaching skill by study and by contact local, 
state, and national educational organizations. 

A Teacher's own life should that education 
does ennoble. 

While not limiting his services by reason of small 
salary, the teacher should insist upon a salary scale 
suitable to his place in society. 

The Teacher should not exploit his school or him- 
self by personally inspired press notices or advertise- 
ments, or by other unprofessional means, and should 
avoid innuendo and criticism particularly of succes- 
sors or predecessors. 


and discourage 


with 


show 
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The Teacher should not apply for another position 
for the sole purpose of forcing an increase in salary 
in his present position. 

School Officials should not 
fusing to give deserved salary increases to their em- 
ployees until offers from other school systems have 


pursue a policy of re- 


forced them to do so. 

The Teacher should not act as an agent, or accept 
a commission, royalty, or other reward, for books or 
supplies in the selection or purchase of which he can 
influence or exercise the right of decision; nor should 
he accept a commission or other compensation for 
helping another teacher to secure a position. 

A Teacher should criticism of 
other teachers except such as is formally presented to 
of the school. It is 
to duly consti- 


the best 


avoid unfavorable 
interest 
report 
which 


a school official in the 
also unprofessional to fail to 
tuted authority any matters 
interests of the school. 

A Teacher should not 
teacher and a pupil in matters such as discipline or 


involve 


interfere between another 


marking. 

There should be cooperation between administrators 
and classroom teachers, founded upon sympathy for 
each other’s point of view and recognition of the 
administrator’s right to leadership and the teacher's 
right to self-expression. Both teachers and adminis- 
trators should observe professional courtesy by trans- 
acting official business with the properly designated 
person next in rank. 

The Teacher should not apply for a specific posi- 
rules of the 


apply for a 


tion upless a vacancy exists. Unless the 


school otherwise prescribe, he should 
teaching position to the chief executive. He should 
not knowingly underbid a rival in order to secure a 
position; neither should he knowingly underbid a 
salary schedule. 

Qualification should be the sole determining factor 
in appointment and promotion. School officials should 
encourage and carefully nurture the professional 
growth of worthy teachers by recommending promo 
their own school or in other schools 


worthy 


tion, either in 
For school officials to fail to 
teacher for 
sire to lose his services is unethical. 


recommend a 
another position because they do not de- 
Testimonials regarding a teacher should be frank, 
candid, and confidential. 

A contract, once signed, should be faithfully ad- 
hered to until it is dissolved by mutual consent. In 
case of emergency, the thoughtful consideration which 
business sanction demands should be given by both 
parties to the contract. 

Due notification should be given by school officials 
change in position is to be 


and teachers in case a 


made, 


All who read the above article are requested to 


send any criticisms or suggestions to the chairman 
of the committee, W. P. King, 1423 Heyburn Build- 


Kentucky. 


ing, Louisville, 
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DEPARTMENT OF 


SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Conducted by L. F. ADDINGTON 
Principal, High School, Wise 








Registration and Schedule Making 


EGISTRATION and schedule making come 
} 


as Dask 


problems to the administrative or- 
ganization of every high school. In many 
schools these problems have to be faced twice each 
session; thus, some definite program for registering 
pupils and assigning classes is very important. Reg- 
istration for the fall semester should be held before 
the end of the preceding spring semester. The 
actual scheduling of classes, with the assignment 
of pupils, can then be done during the summer 
vacation. The registration for the spring semester 
held during the month of December in 
der that the 


pleted during the month of January, 


should be 


scheduling of classes may be com- 


Several weeks before the time set for registration, 
the principal should prepare a bulletin of informa- 
tion which explains the various courses offered by 


the S( hool. 


It should give information for guidance 
in the selection of courses in keeping with certain 
contain, also, specific in- 


objectives. It should 


structions for filling out the registration card. In 
some schools this bulletin is furnished in printed 
form. In such schools, a supplementary bulletin, in 
most instances, should be prepared to inform pupils 
and teachers of minor changes and to give addi- 
tional information needed for registration. 

Che bulletin of information is best distributed 


S. D. GREEN, Assistant Principal 
High School, Newport News 


some time before the registration actually begins to 
give the pupils opportunity to secure guidance in 
the selection of subjects. The choice of courses 
should not be as big a problem as might appear, 
as most pupils, except those entering high school for 
the first time, have already determined their high 
school courses. Many will desire, no doubt, to make 
changes in their original programs. These changes 
should not be discouraged when it is evident that 
the desires for such changes are caused by the pupils’ 
efforts to meet the requirements of recently con- 
templated occupations or vocations. 

Pupils who are entering high school for the first 
time should receive special attention. It is better for 
these to register during their last semester in gram- 
mar school or junior high school. They should be 
assisted by the teachers in these schools and a high 
school representative who assumes responsibility for 
the guidance program. 

The home-room teachers should be responsible 
for the registration of their pupils. ‘They should 
assist the boys and girls in the selection of subjects 
and guide them in following curriculums which 
will, so far as possible, meet the desires, needs, and 
abilities of these pupils. Certain children whom 
teachers feel unqualified to advise should be sent 
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him for such service. 

The registration card is offered as an improve- 
ment over the form used in most high schools. For 
convenience in explanation, this card may be divided 
into five parts. The first division, which is the head- 
ing, asks for the usual information, the name of 
pupil, home-room number, and curriculum selected. 
Under the division, “General Information,” four 
questions are asked which are to aid the teacher or 
counselor in determining whether or not the pupil 
has picked the proper subjects in keeping with his 
objectives. The third division of the registration 
card asks for the subjects now taken, the name of 
the teacher, and the number of the course. To know 
the pupil’s teachers for the previous semester as- 
sists the administration in assigning the pupil to 
the same teachers for the second semester in case 
the pupil is to continue the course. In case the 
pupil fails in a subject, he may be given a chance 
to repeat the course under a different teacher. The 
number of the course is very important as a proper 
class assignment cannot be given unless it is known 
what course, or courses, the pupil has previously 
passed. Under the caption, “Subjects Desired for 


” 


Next Semester,” the pupil should list the subjects 
he expects to take in keeping with the curriculum 
selected and the previous courses pursued. He 
should be sure to give the number of the course de- 
sired. The period and the room number under the 
caption, “‘Assignment,”’ should be left blank by the 
pupil. The administration fills out this detail when 
the schedule is arranged and class assignments are 


made. The perforated section of the registration 
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Registration Card—Perforated Section 


to the principal or to a counselor designated by 


ecard is divided into blocks according to recitation 
periods. The pupils are asked to fill out each block 
with the exception of “Assignment to Room Num- 
ber.”” This ‘is completed in the office after all class 
assignments have been made. 

When the home-room teacher has completed the 
registration of his pupils, he is required to fill out 
the “Tabulation Sheet,” giving the number of pupils 
registered for each elective course. Required sub- 
jects are not listed on this sheet, as the number of 
pupils for these subjects can be obtained more easil} 


and accurately from the enrolment. 
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Master Schedule 

The first problem for the administration in mak- 
ing the ‘‘Master Schedule”’ is to compile the ‘““Tab- 
ulation Sheets.” This information will aid in de- 
termining the number of sections for the various 
subjects. When the “Master Schedule” is ready for 
tabulation, the administration can then begin the 
actual class assignment of individual pupils. Under 
the caption ‘‘Assignment”’ the pupil is given a defi- 
nite period and room number for each subject. This 
assignment is tallied on the ‘“‘Master Schedule,” and 
thus makes it an easy process to distribute the pupils 
in the various sections. After class assignments have 
been made for all pupils, the perforated section of the 
registration card can be completed by filling in th 
room number assigned for each period. This section 
may then be detached and broken up according to 


periods and according to room numbers assigned. 
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This final process gives the teachers their complete 
class rolls. The work of filling in the blank “As- 
signed to Room Number” and the breaking up of the 
perforated section should be done by pupil assistants. 
They enjoy this type of work and do it very ex- 
peditiously. 

Although one might think that, after registration 
has been completed in every detail as suggested in 
this article, there should be no necessity for changes 
in schedules for individual pupils. Contrary to be- 
lief, however, there will be many pupils who will 
desire changes. Some will want a different schedule 
just because they prefer another teacher; others will 
probably have legitimate reasons for changes. 
Changes for the first class of pupils should be dis- 
couraged, and, if possible, entirely eliminated. The 
pupils who offer reasonable excuses for changes in 
considered and such changes 
advisable. In 


schedules should be 
made as the administration deems 
order that teachers may know when pupils have been 
officially assigned to their classes or dropped from 
their rolls, the perforated card is offered as a con- 
venient means. As will be observed, this card can be 
broken up according to periods and according to sub- 
jects assigned and subjects dropped. The small cards 
obtained by these divisions should be distributed to 
the teachers through the office mailboxes, thus offi- 
cially notifying teachers of changes that should be 
made in their temporary class rolls. 

It may appear to some that the time needed for 
make this 
How- 


ever, the amount of time required for the plan is 


making individual schedules would 


method of registering pupils impracticable. 


small in comparison with the time consumed by 
teachers and pupils during the adjustment period 


when no detailed plan is followed. Through experi- 
ence, it has been found that one person can schedule 
about thirty pupils in an hour’s time. 

After all pupils have been assigned to classes and 
such assignments tallied on the “Master Schedule,” 
it is usually necessary to make adjustments in in- 
dividual schedules and occasionally in the ‘Master 
Schedule.” The time required for this final adjust- 
ment is difficult to estimate. However, it should 
not take more time than the first task of assigning 
pupils to classes. The final process of filling in the 
perforated section and forming class rolls may hy 
completed by the office force with pupil assistants 
in about five hours. 

Some of the advantages of registration and sched 
ule making as outlined are: 

1. On the first day of school each instructor has 
his class roll ready for work. 

2. Books can be supplied fairly accurately and 
materials furnished without waste. 

3. Pupils are prevented from deserting certain 
sections and overcrowding others which may be 
scheduled during the same period. This is a most 
important advantage, especially in large schools. 

4. It minimizes “cutting” of classes. 

5. It aids in arranging adequate seating. 

6. It gives an opportunity to equalize the teach- 
ing load before classes meet. 

7. It alleviates the usual confusion during the 
first week of school caused by breaking up classes 
and forming new sections. 

8. Individual guidance is given in a definite and 
concrete way. If for no other reason, this program 
could be justified for its guidance value. 

—From the American School Board Journal. 


Local Associations Affiliated With 


the NEA In Virginia 


T the present time Virginia has forty-four local 
associations affiliated with the National Edu- 
cation Association and there is reason ta 

believe that it will soon move up to the class of 

those states which have fifty or more. 
What does this affiliation mean and what privi- 
leges does it bring? As soon as an application from 


a local association has been approved by the National 


EDITH B. JOYNES, NEA Director 


Education Association it will receive a charter which 
entitles it to all rights and privileges guaranteed by 
the NEA Charter and By-laws. These include send 
ing delegates to the Representative Assembly, pro- 
vided an association has fifty-one NEA members. 
It also entitles it to receive all the regular publica 
NEA JOURNAL, NEA Research 


Bulletin (5 issues), Annual Volume of PROCEED- 


tions as follows: 
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INGS, NEWS BULLETIN, and OFFICIAL RE- 

PORT of the Department of Classroom Teachers. 
The list of affiliated associations follows: 

Albemarle County Teachers 

President, Gertrude Morrison, 595 Park St., 
ville 


Association 
Charlottes- 


Alexandria Education Association 
President, L. B. Beres, 1112S 
Amelia County Teachers Association 
President, Roy Helms, Amelia 


Edgewood St., Arlington 


Appomattox County Teachers Association 

President, Lucy LeGrand, Appomattox 

Bristol Teachers Association 

President, Clay A. Easterley, Bristol 

Campbell County Teachers Association 

President, John D. Meade, Altavista 
Altavista 


High School, 
Clarke County Education Association 
President, Mary Katherine Kern, Berryville 
Danville Teachers Association 
President, Gladys Poe, Robert E. Lee School, Danville 
Elizabeth City County Teachers 
President, Elsie 
Hampton 


Association 
Road, 


Gay Lane, 158 Alleghany 


Fairfax County Education Association 

President, J. H. Rice, Herndon 

Farmville State Teachers College Chapter of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association 

President, Grace E. Mix, 708 High Street, Favmville 

Fauquier County Teachers Association 

President, Mrs. Eliza F. Cochran, The Plains 

Floyd County Education Association 

President, C. M. Reed, Willis 

Grayson County Teachers Association 


President, Frank Brown, Baywood 


Greene County Teachers Association 
President, Mrs. Anna D. Watson, Ruckersville 
Halifax County Education Association 
President, J. N. Harker, Jr., Marshall St., South Boston 
Harrisonburg Teachers Association 
President, Sallie Blosser, Ott St., Harrisonburg 
Mecklenburg Education Association 
President, William A. Early, LaCrosse 
Montgomery County Education Association 
President, Clara E. Scott, Christiansburg 
Nansemond County Teachers Association 
President, Elizabebth Morris, Holland 
Newport News Education Association 
President, E. Kyle Hammond, 114 
Hampton 


Cherry Avenue, 


Norfolk County Educational Association 

President, C. Evanosky, 917 Freeman Avenue, Norfolk 
Norfolk Education Association 
Ruth Riddick, 722 
Orange County Teachers As 
President, J. Thomas Walker, 


President, A. Duke St., Norfolk 
sociation 


Orange 
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Petersburg Teachers Club 

President, Hazel Halloway, 821 Rome St., Petersburg 
Prince George County Teachers Association 
President, Frances E. White, Disputanta 
Villiam County Education Association 


334 Main St., Manassas 


Prince 
President, Frank G. Sigman, 
Princess Anne County Education Association 

President, Harris C. Moore, R.F.D. No. 1, Lynnhaven 
Pulaski County Teacher 
President, V. U. Moody, 
Radford City 


President, Jonnie Gore, Radford 


Association 
Draper 
Teachers Association 


Rappahannock County Teachers Association 


President, Archie Frye, Washington 
League of Richmond Teachers 
President, A. L. Thoms, Ginter Park School, Richmond 


Roanoke City Education Association 


President, G. A. Layman, Jefferson Senior High 


School, Roanoke 

toanoke County Education Association 
President, J. E. Oglesby, Salem 
Shenandoah County Teachers Association 
President, R. C. Wightman, Jr., Edinburg 
Smyth County Teachers Association 

President, Virginia Brockman, Marion 
South Norfolk Teachers 
Burton, 100 Stewart St., 


Association 


President, Margaret South 


Norfolk 
Spotsy)vania County Education Association 


President, Lina E. Sanger, (Robt. E 


Lee H. S.) 


Spotsylvania 


ition 


Robert E. Lee 


Staunton Teachers Assoc 
President, Jane 


Staunton 


Eppes High School, 


Sussex County Education Association 
President, R. L. Burruss, Jarratt High School, Jarratt 
Warren County Education Association 


President, H. C. Coe, Front Royal 
Education Association 


No. 3, Bristol 


Washington County 


President, Ernest Dutton, Route 

Winchester 

President, Nancy Gray 
Winchester 

Wythe County Education A 


Bennett, Rural 


Education Association 


Larrick, 403 W. Clifford 


ociation 


President, E. K. Retreat 


If your association is included in the 


list we feel sure that you will want to send an ap 


plication at once as these publications are most help- 


ful in your professional library. The members ot 


your local association will become acquainted with 


many of the services the National Education Asso- 


ciation renders when they have an opportunity to 


study the above publications 
Edith 


Virgini: 


obtained from 


Application blanks ma ty 
B. Joynes, NEA State Director, Norfolk, 
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The South's Need for Vocational 


Education 


(Reproduced from University of Virginia News Letter.) 


HE South has made very rapid industrial 

progress since the turn of the century. How- 

ever, there are some conditions still existing 
that are impeding its even greater progress. Among 
these may be mentioned the freight-rate differentials, 
regulatory Federal laws, regulatory Federal policies, 
a significant wage differential, and the lack of an 
ample supply of thoroughly skilled workmen. 


Untrained Workers Impede Industrialization 
There is a very definite cycle through which any 
community goes during the process of industrial de- 
velopment. At each stage of this cycle, vocational 
education should play a prominent part. Representa- 
tives of the employer, the employees, and the public 
schools should work out a program whereby the 
workers could be trained to the highest degree of 
efficiency. This cycle is somewhat as follows: 

1. When a new industry moves into a new territory 
it brings with it a skeleton organization of foremen 
and skilled workers and recruits its labor force from 
the farms and from. among the marginal population 
and the ranks of the unskilled. 

2. During the first stages of operation there is con- 
siderable expense because of excessive supervision, 
intensive instruction of green labor, spoilage, break- 
age, slow production, inferior quality, and the neces- 
sity of developing proper work habits and attitudes 
among the new workers, 

3. As the industry develops, some of the more alert 
workers gradually acquire skills and the related tech- 
nical knowledge, largely through the process of ab- 
sorption, while many less ambitious are content to 
just “hold down their jobs,” feeling that their regwiar 
wage income is an improvement over their previous 
status. 

4. There comes a time when these workers become 
vocationally self-conscious, acquire expanding tastes, 
and become sensitive to the discrepancies between 
their earnings and the costs of comforts and luxuries 
to which they think themselves entitled, regardless of 
the quality and quantity of their work. This condi- 
tion results in a period of discontent followed by ef- 
forts to improve their status, and later by activities of 
national labor organizations capitalizing on this dis- 


DR. B. H. VAN OOT, State Supervisor of 
Trade and Industrial Education 


content and seeking to transmute it into effective col- 
lective bargaining and the passage of labor laws to 
regulate hours, wages, and working conditions. 

5. As workers become skilled, the industries em- 
ploying them expand and eventually are able to com- 
pete in world markets on the basis of quality or 
quantity of production, or both, instead of on the 
basis of low wages and long hours, as was the case 
when the industry was first established. 

6. In the wake of these industries come other in- 
dustries that either absorb the product of the first in- 
dustries and carry the manufacturing process to 
higher and still higher stages of completion, or en- 
gage in comparable or similar manufacturing proc- 
esses and “steal” the labor that has been trained at 
the expense of the pioneer industries. 

7. Public officials slowly but gradually become 
conscious of the need for training workers for the 
skilled vocations and assume this responsibility by 
setting up various kinds of vocational classes. 

The industrial centers in the Northern and North 
Central States reached this last stage a half-century 
ago, first through corporation trade schools, a little 
later through private trade schools sponsored by 
churches, trade associations, philanthropic individ- 
uals and associations, and for the past twenty-five 
years through publicly supported trade schools, many 
of which are in the multimillion dollar class, The 
Southern States have just reached the last two stages 
of development; namely, where new industries are 
moving into the South to absorb the products of the 
first industries, and because of this public officials 
have just begun to realize the need for organized vo- 
cational education. However, they are doing prac- 
tically nothing toward the pre-employment training 
of industrial workers, although they do have rather 
extensive training programs of evening and part- 
time classes for those who are already employed. 
The result of the lack of pre-employment training 
classes in the South is causing the Southern indus- 
trialist to train his workers at his own expense, while 
his competitor in the North can contact any one of a 
number of trade schools and secure almost any type 
of worker who has been trained at public expense. 
This differential in training costs, accompanied by 
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additional costs in supervision, spoilage and break- 


age, and the resultant lessening of the quality and 
quantity of production may often mean the difference 
in the selling price of a product and the control of 
the market, all other things being equal. 


Hardship to New and Smaller Firms 

Through the passage of the Wagner Wage and 
Hour Law, the New England manufacturer has made 
wages and hours essentially equal in the North and 
the South. This law, while quite acceptable to well 
established industries, may place a decided hardship 
the South. 
workers, 


industries of 
skilled 


frequently with more or less obsolete machinery, the 


on the newer or smaller 
Without an ample supply of and 
small Southern industry which is without sufficient 
capital to modernize its equipment cannot hope to 
compete with similar Northern industries. Further, 
before this law became effective the State Division 
of Trade and Industrial had 
ams to pre- 


Education many re 
quests for short, intensive training prog! 
pare unemployed persons to accept jobs in new in- 
dustries that were moving into the State or that wer« 
being organized with local capital within the State. 
Since this law became effective only two requests 
have been received. 

The Wage and Hour Law is splendid for estab- 
lished industries, but is a very serious handicap for 
prospective industries that wish to become estab- 
lished in the South. With the great diversity of trade 
North and 


West, newly established industries have little or no 


and vocational schools in the extreme 
difficulty recruiting trained employees from these 
The lack of the South 


places the burden of training upon the prospective 


schools. these schools in 
employer, who must pay his green labor the minimum 


This he 
to do unless he is heavily capitalized 


annot afford 
His only al- 


ternative is to import labor that has been trained in 


wages prescribed in the law. 


the North or West, or to locate his industry in the 
Neither of 
these alternatives does the worker of the South any 


region where trained labor is available. 


good. 
Further still, the United States Office of 
tion has ruled that Federal vocation funds may not 


Educa- 


be used “‘where the training program is for the pur- 
pose of the initial training or breaking in, for a spe- 
cific plant, of workers not previously employed in 
the industry, no matter whether the demand for train 


ing the new workers arises from plant migration or 
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relocation, labor turnover or replacements.” The cru- 
cial words in this regulation are “for a specific 
In the 
ing is not given for a specific plant, but for a num- 


plant.”’ Northern industrial centers the train- 


ber of specific plants. In the South we do not have 
numbers of specific plants located in any one center, 
and, therefore, if pre-employment training is given, 
it must be for a specific plant, at least in most cases. 
The State Department of Education of Virginia has 


established a policy that it will conduct pre- 


employment training programs for any reputable 
specific plant, although it will not use Federal funds 
for such training. The chief concern is to put people 
to work, and if short, intensive pre-employment 
classes will contribute toward this objective, the De- 
will organize such may be 


partment programs as 


necessa ry ° 


State Board Program 
The Virginia State Department of Education, like 


that in many other Southern States, is making a 


desperate effort to train its workers so that they can 
produce quality and quantity of production compar- 
Its concern 


able to that of workers of other states. 


is first with those who are already employed. 
Through a series of evening schools and part-time 
schools it is endeavoring to teach the skills and tech- 
nical knowledge that workers need while working on 
the job. It expects the local school boards to assist 
in the training of their citizens, but is frequently dis- 
appointed. Local school boards Say that they have 
hardly enough money to conduct their regular public 
schools and, hence, have no money for the educa- 
tion of adults. This is undoubtedly true in many 


cases, but these boards should realize that by in- 
creasing the earning power and, hence, the wealth of 
their local workers and industries, they are creating 
the means whereby they can support their schools. 
Further, some workers, feeling secure or satisfied 
with minimum wages and a small pension after their 
days of toil have ceased, do not take advantage of 
the opportunities offered by the State and local school 
boards to improve their earning ability. It is a well 
fact that the State 


help the local school boards finance any program of 


known Board of Education will 
adult education where ten or more workers in a given 
vocation want such instruction. 

The second program of the State Board of Educa- 
tion is a long-term training program and presupposes 


that the results will not accrue until after children 
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complete their high school courses. This program be- 
gins in the early grades where children are given in- 
formation regarding the industrial and scientific world 
about them. In the upper grades laboratory experi- 
ences in industrial arts and general shop work help 
them to acquire elementary skills, work habits and 
attitudes, and knowledge of materials and industrial 
processes, and to correlate their academic subjects 
with life experiences, While this work is not voca- 
tional in the sense that it prepares workers for en- 
trance into industry, it does give a vocational back- 
ground on which the children can capitalize in later 
years. 

Toward the end of the high school course, in sev- 
eral cities and counties, a selected group of children 
have their course divided between school and work on 
a cooperative basis. These young people, always six- 
teen years of age or older, are placed in stores, offices, 
industries, banks, and similar places of employment 
and are given a series of regulated experiences for 
which they are paid wages comparable to other em- 
ployees doing similar work. They are given high 
school credit for these work experiences. In addition, 
they pursue a high school course dealing with the 
technically related subject matter of the vocation in 
which they are working. Upon graduation from high 
school they can either enter apprenticeship, if such 
is established in their respective vocations, go on to 
college, or get a permanent job on the basis of their 
training experience. This program can limit the 
training to those who can be absorbed by the in- 
dustry or store without over-crowding. 

To meet the needs of -isolated communities, the 
State Board makes available the services of itinerant 
instructors. At the present time itinerant instructors 
are available for teaching coal mining practice and 
safety, store work, municipal service, and the train- 
ing of foremen and prospective foremen in industries. 

Day-trade pre-employment classes are offered in a 
few local communities throughout the State. It is 
the opinion of the writer that these classes, if estab- 
lished, should serve large areas of the State or the 
State as a whole rather than just the school division 
in which they are located. However, to do this, 
dormitory facilities must be provided. Probably Vir- 
ginia is not yet ready to establish such a system of 
state trade schools, although the little State of Con- 
necticut can afford to support nine of them. 


Basis of Vocational Education 
The South has been called the nation’s Economic 


Problem Number One. This unenviable designation, 
applied to a section of the country that is so rich in 
culture and economic advantages and potentialities, 
and which has made such rapid progress in industrial 
and social adjustments during the past decade or so, 
has caused the people of the South to take inventory 
of those conditions and practices that are contribut- 
ing to the section’s reputation and to judge for them- 
selves whether or not such a designation is justified. 
Prominent among these people are the editors of the 
newspapers, the vocational educators, and the in- 
dustrialists. They have accepted this statement as a 
challenge. The editor of the Miami, Florida, Herald 
on July 23rd published some statements which, he 
states, show that the South is a national Economic 
Asset instead of a Problem. The statistical substance 
of these statements is given in the table which follows. 

In addition, the editor states: ‘The resources of 
the banks of the South in 1938 increased more than 
$46,000,000 over 1937, while the nation’s bank re 
sources showed a loss of $639,000,000 during th« 


same period... . 


“Tn the South there are 1,643 chemical establish- 
ments which employ 71,754 workmen who receive 
$11,669,746 for their labor. The plants produced 
$725,368,750 worth of their many commodities and 
paid out in 1937 for materials, fuel and electric en- 
ergy the neat sum of $723,456,000. The value added 
in converting raw materials to the finished product 
rose $1,134,892 to an all-time high of $4,214,538,- 

“Sixty of the world’s largest plants .. . are located 
in the South, and 157 industrial plants were erected 
in 1938 where the costs ranged from $100,000 to 
more than $11,000,000 each, with 37 of that number 
costing from $1,000,000 to $10,000,000 each.” 

It would, appear that a section of the nation that 
has but 32 per cent of the area and 34 per cent of the 
population of the nation and can show such facts as 
are enumerated above is not much of an economic 
problem. It is no wonder that other sections of the 
United States look with envy upon the progress of the 
South and are striving, with alarming success, to have 
laws passed that may curb the South’s economic and 
social progress. 

A few observations from the table may be worthy 
of note. The South has 76 per cent of the spindles 
and 67 per cent of the looms of the nation, yet the 
value of the manufactured product is only 35 per cent 
of the value of the nation’s output! The South pro- 
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SOME ECONOMIC ASSETS OF THE SOUTH COMPARED WITH THE 
REST OF THE NATION Percentage 
The South The United States South is of 
United States 
3,026,000 32 
128,877,000 34 
$139,005,744,000 21 
$5,507,613,000 25 
114,197,403,000 23 
29,485,000 26 
$12,894,000 96 
$2,296,000 100 
$27,300,000 99.9 
$24,137,000 28 
26,430,000 16 
344,630,000 48 
4,352,549,000 19 
$403,420,000 27 
$18,566,000 100 
1,455,970,000 91 
$32,879,000 87 
$8,020,398,000 33 
341,846,000 35 
$848,481,000 39 
$275,033,000 34 
$484,470,000 40 
23,967,000 76 
460,000 67 
$5,575,371,000 35 
$2,221,988,000 36 
$10,781,518,000 20 
$11,568,390,000 5 
$5,152,338,000 14 
$4,700,655,000 44 


Factor 


969,000 

; 44,418,000 
. $29,706,940,000 
$1,357,516,000 
26,779,660,000 


Area in square miles 
Population , - 
Assessed valuation Seitecedasetea 
Federal receipts .. 
Kilowatt hours of electricity Sack 
Motor vehicle registration . 7,753,000 
Phosphate rock Ate $12,441,000 
Fullers earth .. eT RL. $2,296,000 
Sulphur ee: ; $27,273,000 
Lime = ae $6,669,000 
Tons of iron ore Jodi 4,311,000 
Tons of coal ie 167,030,000 
Pounds of fish ........... eeeen 838,995,000 
I MII | ecsccccessccsscessscsvccees $107,674,000 
NE GI baccciicccscncccesisne $18,566,000 
Pounds of tobacco ..... 1,325,211,000 
$28,639,000 
$2,638,029,000 
120,517,000 
$333,099,000 
$93,025,000 
$194,445,000 
18,132,000 
308,000 
$1,970,830,000 
$798,921,000 
$2,107,630,000 
$612,054,000 
-$725,368,000 
$2,066,993,000 


Value of farm crops. 
Acres of farmed land 


Wages to lumber - wor rkers ; 
RAG «........ jalan daiidegaai 
Textile spindles st 

Looms 

Value of textiles . 

Furniture 

Food products 

Machinery and metal products 
Chemical products . eatery 
Minerals 


PN Coenen cst 


in ponbhayies 


qe 


¥ 
bs 


duces 16 per cent of the iron ore, 48 per cent of the 
coal, and 28 per cent of the l'me (indicating an 
abundance of limestone), yet it produces only 5 per 
cent of the machinery and metal products of the 
nation. These two observations, coupled with the 
fact that the South’s 
creased more than $46,000,00( 
nation’s bank resources showed a loss of more than 
$639,000,000, are ample evidence that the South has 
the finances to develop its industries and is not tak- 
ing full advantage of its natural resources or secur- 
ing adequate returns, in values of manufactured 
products, for the labor of its workers. It would ap- 
pear that the South could at least manufacture the 
re used in its cotton, silk, 


bank resources in 1938 in- 
), while the rest of the 


numerous machines that a 
furniture,, and chemical industries. To do these 
things requires highly skilled, competent workers, 
who can be secured only through organized voca- 
tional training at public expense. 


A Summary Picture 

A decade or so ago many of the industries of the 
South were content to limit their operations to the 
first stages of manufacture or to inexpensive prod- 
ucts where skill in workmanship was not an impor- 
tant factor. These products were shipped to North- 
ern areas where highly skilled, and, hence, highly 


paid workers carried the manufacturing process to 
completion. This was particularly true of the textile 
industries. New industries that are becoming estab- 
lished in the South are doing much of this higher 
type of work. This is a hopeful sign. The place of 
vocational education in this picture is to train South- 
ern workmen to perform this higher type of work so 
that it will no longer be necessary to send our yarns 
and raw yardage to the North to be bleached, dyed, 
printed, patterned, and assembled into garments by 
Northern workmen, but rather to have the complete 
manufacturing process carried on by Southern work- 
men in order that they shall reap the benefit of higher 
wages. By doing this, employment can be given to 
the large number of supervisors, foremen, managers, 
designers, salesmen, advertising men, accountants, 
secretaries, and service people who would be neces- 
sary to complete the manufacturing process and mar- 
ket the product. 

The workers of the South are just as intelligent, 
potentially just as capable, and just as ambitious as 
are workers in other sections of the nation. The con- 
tinued progress of the South demands that these 
workers be given every opportunity to capitalize on 
their intelligence, potential abilities, and ambitions. 
One way to do this is to offer adequate vocational 


training opportunities. 
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Schools and Propaganda 


VER since 1914 the United States has been a 

fertile and profitable soil for the propaganda 

of selfish European and Asiatic nationalism; 
a gigantic arena in which opposing political and so- 
cial ideologies have been competing for the supreme 
and incomparable prize of American sympathy and 
possible material help. The support of the United 
States, with its vast economic resources, is essential 
to the final success of any European or Asiatic pro- 
gram. 

Skillfully developed and psychologically correct, 
British and French propaganda administered a ter- 
rific defeat to German propaganda between 1914 
and 1917 and was one of the fundamental causes 
why America went to war in 1917 “to make the 
world safe for democracy.” Foreign propaganda did 
not stop with the close of the first world war but has 
continued with varying degrees of intensity since 
that time. When the world burst into the devastat- 
ing flames of the second world war on September 3 
of this year, it was reasonable to assume that these 
propaganda efforts would be redoubled. This as- 
sumption has been justified and the impact of these 
competing propagandas will soon be felt by the pub- 


’ 


ARTHUR B. MOEHLMAN, Professor of 
School Administration and Supervision, 
University of Michigan, and editor, The 
Nation’s Schools 


lic schools. A brief analysis of this condition is ex- 


tremely timely. 


Want American Support 

Bluntly stated, the purpose of every foreign propa- 
ganda is to influence public opinion in the United 
States to an expression, first, of active sympathy, and 
second, of active help in its current struggle against 
its immediate opponent. The active support of the 
United States-is the richest prize that any European 
or Asiatic power could secure. The use of the rich 
resources of this country might easily be the turning 
point in current national struggles. 


American Interests Plain 

The United States has profited apparently by th 
lessons of the first world war and has oriented its 
national policy with respect to the current struggle 
by a declaration of neutrality. A return to its tradi- 
tional foreign policy pointing North and South in- 
stead of East and West is consistent with the advice 
of George Washington and the Monroe Doctrine. 
The present policy of the United States in coopera 
tion with the Central and South American countries 
is to keep the war from the western hemisphere, at 
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the same time remaining completely neutral with 
both Asiatic 
While neutrality is our national policy, there is no 


respect to European and struggles. 
value in overlooking the fact that the great majority 
of Americans are actively in sympathy with the aims 
of Great Britain and France 


as opposed to those of 


Germany and its strange ally—Russia, and with the 
struggle of the Chinese to maintain their territorial 
and political integrity against the aggressions of 
totalitarian Japan. 

The question naturally arises whether, under these 
conditions of active individual sympathy for one 
group of warring nations, it is possible to maintain 
neutrality in the case of extended world conflict and 
to keep the war from our shores. It is only possible 
to maintain this condition if we can escape involve- 
of accelerated 


ment through taking sides in the war 


and intense propagandas to which this nation is 


both sides. 


now being subjected from 





Realistic Viewpoint 

The people of the United States should view the 
entire problem of our relationship to the nations in 
conflict realistically, objectively, and even quite self- 
ishly. It 


dearly bought liberties and our American philosophy 


is our avowed purpose to maintain our 


of life with its emphasis upon the value of the in- 
dividual. We cannot accomplish this aim by going 
own defense in 


that 


to war but rather by perfecting our 
American 


the prospect of exploitation or invasion of the west 


cooperation with other eountries so 


ern hemisphere will not be attractive to any conquest- 


hungry European or Asiatic power. If we participate 


in this second world holo necessary 


for the period of the war to suspend democratic proc- 
esses and accept the autocratic social and _ political 
organization essential to insure success in such a 


gigantic undertaking as modern war. If, even 


war, the 


for the sake of success it 
of life 


whether a return to democratic 


democratic way 
is temporarily discarded, it is doubtful 
organization will be 
possible within this generation. Participation in 
institutions might 
little 
value in pursuing an objective when its very attain- 


war to preserve our democratic 


actually result in their destruction. There is 


ment might mean the death of the objective it sought 


to preserve. A completely objective point of view 


indicates that the Americans have chosen wisely by 
insisting upon peace through the declaration of neu 
for the 


trality coupled with vigorous preparations 
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adequate defense of the American continent against 
possible aggression. 

The ability of the United States to maintain this 
position will depend upon the degree of success 
with which these numerous foreign propagandas can 
be combated. The public schools offer an attractive 
field for propaganda effort. It is therefore essential 
that every individual involved in the education of 
American children understand this propaganda men- 
ace thoroughly and also understand techniques of 


minimizing its dangers. 


Propaganda Defined 

Propaganda may be defined as those individual 
or group efforts, including attitudes, opinions or ac- 
tions that seek to convert other individuals or groups 
to the maintenance of old or the acceptance of new 


attitudes, opinions, beliefs or actions through open 


or secret methods for the purpose of helping or in- 


juring a person, cause, or an institution.' 





Types of Propaganda 

Propaganda may be open or secret. Open propa- 
ganda is not essentially bad; in fact, it may be very 
good. Open propaganda may be easily combated 
and accepted or rejected in terms of the beliefs and 
attitudes of the individual. When Hitler broadcasts 
his peaceful intentions and his complete absence of 
territorial demands to the world under the guise of 
a speech to German labor, this is open propaganda. 
The individual may judge these statements in the 
light of the German leader’s previous performances 
and the validity of his declarations, and may deter- 
mine the exact degree of belief that can be accorded 
his emotional appeal. If Chamberlain declares to the 
world, through the medium of a speech to the Parlia- 
ment, that England is fighting for international or- 
der and security against the national equivalent of 
gangster lawlessness, that is also open propaganda. 
Chamberlain is well known, his position and his 
interests may be easily determined from open rec- 
the 


tion, determine the validity of his statements and 


ords and individual may, after careful reflec- 


the degree to which they may be accepted as factual. 


Interest Groups 

There are also wide differences in point of view 
within this country. Individuals vary from radical- 
ism to conservatism in their attitudes toward Ameri 


can problems. There also exist small groups of in 


1Quoted from Moehlman, Arthur B., Social Interpretation 
New York: Appleton-Century Co., 1938, Chapter 3, 


















































dividuals who have accepted the foreign ideologies 
if fascism and communism and present their views 
aggressively under the thin disguise of either liberal 
or fundamental Americanism. Some of these in- 
dividuals are undoubtedly sincerely honest in their 
beliefs; some have been duped through their idealis- 
but many are secretly the profes- 
sional agents of foreign powers. They operate less 


tic sympathies; 


frequently as individuals than as interest groups be- 
cause the American passion for organization results 
in the formation of a committee, a group, or an asso- 
ciation just as soon as three or more individuals 
having the same beliefs get together. These native 
or naturalized propagandists are not dangerous when 
they openly advocate some program or activity since 
it is possible to trace and to verify or disprove their 
may take time and 
money to do so since the exposure of propaganda 


statements. It considerable 
cannot always be accomplished easily or quickly, It 
cost the Lees considerable effort to analyze and 
expose Father Coughlin’s dangerous propaganda 
through an objective and scholarly analysis of his 
speeches.“ Once accomplished, it is relatively easy 
from the same individual 


to meet further efforts 


or group. 


The Only Defense 

The only defense against any type of propaganda 
is reflective and objective thinking, which has as its 
base a suspension of judgment until all possible 
ascertainable facts have been carefully weighed. Be- 
fore accepting any opinion it is good practice to 
know all you can about the individual who makes 
the assertion, his background, his philosophy, his 
purpose, and his support. Determine from your own 
or scientifically reliable sources the degree of valid- 
ity of the facts involved. Think through carefully 
the degree of reason and logic in the use of these 
facts and discover the degree of validity of the con- 
clusions in terms of the known purpose of the gu- 
thor. If in doubt, it is a sensible procedure to sus- 
pend judgment until more evidence is available. 
Guard against the free play of your emotions, con- 
ventional or cultural prejudices. 

The Institute for Propaganda Analysis offers the 
following suggestions: 

ASCERTAIN the conflict element in the propa- 


ganda—BEHOLD your own reaction to the conflict 
element—CONCERN yourself with today’s propa- 


2Lee, Alfred M. and Lee, Elizabeth B., The Fine Art of 


Propaganda. 


New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1939. 
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ganda associated with today’s conflicts—-DOUBT that 
your opinions are “your very own”’—EVALUATE, 
therefore, with the greatest care, your propa- 
gandas—FIND THE FACTS before you come to any 
GUARD always, finally, against omnibus 


own 


conclusion 
words.* 


Agencies 

The agencies of secret propaganda may be dis- 
guised in many forms. One of the favorite war-time 
propaganda methods is the whispering campaign. 
The easiest way to combat it is to deny erftirely its 
validity until purposes, facts, and the responsibility 
of the be ascertained. The 


second is the indirect method’ by which the actual 


persons involved can 
motivator is hidden and his program carried on 
through some interest group. Do not be misled by 
good stationery and impressive committee names. 
These are usually “window dressing” or “fronts.” 
Find out who is actually behind the group, where 
they get their money, and particularly the back- 
ground and character of the executive secretary. Do 
not hesitate to write to these agencies that broadcast 
printed opinions for the purpose of changing your 
point of view and do not be afraid to ask pointed 
questions. If the 
board, there will be no hesitation or circumlocution 


movement is sound and above 
in answering your questions. If the replies are eva- 
sive or suspicious, disregard the material. It prob- 
ably has an ulterior purpose. 

The agencies of open propaganda are the publi- 
cations of well known and authenticated groups; 
the radio, individual 
of these defi- 


nitely propagandistic while others may be uncon- 


magazines, newspapers, 


speeches, and writings. Some are 


sciously so. 


Newspapers 
To overcome the possibility of being influenced 
by a particular publisher’s point of view, it is nec- 
The New 
Monitor 


essary to read more than one newspaper. 

York Times and The Christian Science 
probably offer the most complete and objective for- 
eign news. Other newspapers vary with geographi- 
cal location and publisher interest. Having deter- 
mined their bias or their weakness, it is easy to 
make allowance for any editorial statement. Since 
foreign news is gathered under controlled conditions 
of government supervision and high censorship, it 
should be recognized that regardless of how capable 


3Ibid, pp. 16-18. 
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the individual reporter or how trustworthy the news 


gathering source or unbiased the publisher may be, 


the mere fact that reporting is allowed to continue 
means that reporting practices have been adjusted 
to the national policy under which they operate. 
Thus, we may find in one paper on the same day 
(Detroit Free Press, September 28, 1939) that Great 
Britain repelled an aerial attack upon its North Sea 
fleet, eliminating two enemy bombers and also the 
statement that Germany inflicting 
severe damage upon this same fleet, destroying a 


succeeded in 


second plane carrier without losing any of its own 
planes. What is the truth? 

In general, it is désirable to read several news- 
papers, refuse to accept anything any single publi- 
cation says as finally valid, retain an open mind and 
consider their daily printed statements as of limited 
current value. 


Weekly Reviews 

Weekly summarizations may be of greater value 
under current conditions than daily news reports. 
There has been time to verify many conflicting state- 
ments and to correct special edition headline im- 
Yet it is also dangerous to accept im- 
Better read at 


pressions, 
plicitly the reports of any weekly. 
least two and balance the statements against each 
other. 


Pictures 

With respect to pictorials, while the camera is an 
objective recording instrument, it is manipulated 
by human beings who can do strange things even 
outside of Hollywood. Regarding the truthfulness 
of pictures, it might be well to study Life’s (Sept. 
25, 1939) reproduction of some first world war 
propaganda pictures. The faking of pictures is not 
a recent discovery. Newsreels also: represent high 
selectivity for dramatic purposes. For further con- 
firmation it might be well to read the official dis- 
closures by a member of Parliament* concerning the 
deliberate falsification of British propaganda after 
the first world war. There are few, if any, ethics in 
international relations and certainly none in times 
of major conflict. To those who lived through the 
atrocity stories of 1914-18, the sad tales of the ir- 
repressible Poles wantonly attacking the powerful 
Third Reich and the terrible Polish atrocities upon 
German nationals as narrated by Hitler and his 


4Ponsonby, Arthur, Falsehood in War-Time. New York: 


E. P. Dutton & Company, 1928. 
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colleagues brought only a wry smile, but to many 
who were unfamiliar with international propaganda 
methods it had the ring of sincerity and truth. 


The Radio 

While the radio was fascinating in its brilliant 
coverage of preparation for war, it is not very re- 
liable as an agency for transmission of current war 
information. Its spot news cannot be balanced, di- 
gested, or reviewed. Its well-publicized commenta- 
tors know little more about actual conditions than 
their intelligently informed listeners. By vocal in- 
tonation or method of statement, it is possible for 
the radio to become unconsciously propagandistic. 
Its value as a valid foreign war news reporting 
agency is not very high. 


Protect Schools 

The teaching profession may protect the public 
schools from the effects of these high-pressure and 
subtle propagandas with which they are surrounded 
by informing themselves concerning the nature and 
methods of propaganda through individual reading 
or through the organization of discussion and steer- 
ing groups within the schools. It would be exceed- 
ingly effective if each school could have a propa- 
ganda study committee that acts as a clearing house 
for all social problems programs that are offered to 
the schools and to provide a continuing means for 
sifting the grain of truth from the chaff of volumi- 
nous material, There is no possibility of avoiding 
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“It would be exceedingly effective if each school could have 
a propaganda study committee.” 











the issue by the ostrich method of ignoring it. 
There is little to be gained by refusing to discuss 
these issues as they arise. Ideas and news cannot 
be stifled. It is far better to provide means for the 
study of propaganda and propaganda methods not 
only by teachers but by the children as well. 


The Schools’ Task 

The classroom attitude toward these 
national and international problems may be readily 
determined by operating in terms of the principle 
underlying the nature of the American public school 
which may be stated as follows: 


teacher’s 


The American public school is conceived as an 
impartial, non-sectarian, mon-partisan, classless 
agency through which all of the children of all of 
the people may receive instruction in democratic 
values and processes. It is a common meeting place 
for the harmonization of those cultural differences 
which otherwise create social conflict and group 


cleavage. 


Recommended Readings 

Ponsonby, Arthur, M. P., Falsehood in War-Time. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Company, 1928. 

MoehlIman, Arthur B., 


Social Interpretation. New 


York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1938. Chap- 
ters 3 and 4. 





Reading For Fun 


HE following list of children’s books recently 

published were selected from the Second An- 

nual Supplement to the List of Books Sug- 
gested for First Purchase for Virginia Elementary 
Schools. A copy of the complete list, quoting net 
delivered prices for 458 titles, is in each package of 
the Virginia Library Order Lists, which may be se- 
cured by teachers from the office of the local division 
superintendent of schools, 


Primary Grades: 

Coats, A. M. The Story of Horace. Coward, 1939. 
This beautifully illustrated picture book, telling the 

story of a bear who ate all of the family that owned 

him one by one, has the quality of a perfect folk tale. 

Large print. Selected as the best book for younger 

children in the 1989 N. Y. Herald Tribune Spring 


Book Festival. 
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Lee, Alfred McClung and Lee, Elizabeth Briant: Edi- 
tors, The Fine Art of Propaganda. A Study of 
Father Coughlin’s Speeches. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 1939. 


Bernays, Edward L., Propaganda. New York: Horace 
Liveright, 1928. 


Biddle, William W., Propaganda and Education, Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 531. New York: Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1932. 

Broome, Edwin C., Ch., Report of the Committee on 
Propaganda in the Schools. Washington, D. C., 
National Education Association, July, 1929. 

Propaganda 

Morningside 


Institute for Propaganda Analysis, 
Analysis. Published Monthly, 132 
Drive, New York City. 


Lumley, Frederick E., The Propaganda Menace, New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1933. 


Pierce, Bessie L., Citizen’s Organizations and the 
Civic Training of Youth, Part III of the Report 
of the Commission on the Social Studies. Ameri- 
can Historical Association. New York, Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1933. 


Raup, Bruce,. Education and Organized Interests In 
America. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1936. 

Waller, J. Flint, Demands on the Schools, Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 542. New York, Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1932. 
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Brown, M. W. The Little Fireman. Wm. R. Scott, 
1939. 
A dashing story about the little fireman who saves 


fifteen little fat ladies. Unusual pictures. 
Johnson, M. S. and Johnson, H. L. The Story of 
Rickey. Harcourt, 1939. 


The adventures of an Airedale puppy on a farm. 


Brock, Emma L. A Present for Auntie. Knopf, 1939. 

Delightful repetitive tale concerning the trials of a 
small boy who bought a present for his aunt’s birth- 
day a week ahead of time, broke it, and repeated the 
process several times before the final gift was pur- 
chased and presented. Large type, easy vocabulary. 
Illustrated in black and white. 


Lenski, Lois. The Little Sail Boat, Oxford, 1937. 

Tiny picture book with hand-lettered text about the 
adventures of Mr. Small and his dog while out fish 
ing from a sailboat. 
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Daugherty, James. Andy and the Lion. Viking, 1938. 
The old story of Androcles and the lion retold and 

distinctively illustrated by the author. For all ages. 

Gag, Wanda, Snow White and the Seven Duarfs. 
Coward, 1938. 

An authentic translation of the real Grimm story. 


The drawings are simple and beautiful. 


Haywood, Carolyn. “B”’ Is For Betsy. Harcourt, 1939. 
A delightful picture of Betsy’s first year at school. 


Handforth, Thomas. Mei-Li. Jr. Guild, 1938. 

An oversize picture book of unusual distinction and 
beauty describing the adventures of a little Chinese 
girl at the New Year’s fair. Won the Caldecott Award 
for the most beautiful picture book of the year. 


Association for Childhood Education. Told Under the 
Magic Umbrella. Macmillan, 1939. 
Imaginative stories by Marjorie Flack, 
Bianco, Eleanor Farjeon, and many other 
guished writers loved by children. 


Margery 
distin- 


Leaf, Munro. Wee Gillis. Viking, 1938 

Highly amusing picture story of a Scotch 
boy who couldn’t decide whether to live in the High- 
lands or. the Lowlands and of the way his problem 
was solved. Effectively illustrated in black and white 
by Robert Lawson. 


small 


Upper Grades: 
Meade, Julian. 
day, 1938. 
Surprising things happened to “the 
dren who were usually found playing at the Nelson 
house next door to Miss Couch on Shady Lane. 
Southern atmosphere. The author lives in Danville, 
Virginia. 


Miss Couch and the Scamps. Double- 


of chil- 


gang” 


Dalgliesh, Alice. The Young Aunts. Scribner, 1939. 
The merry adventures of two youngsters who have 


a grand time bringing up their baby nephew. 


Seuss, Dr. 500 Hats of Bartholomen Cubbins. Van- 
guard, 1938. 
Humorous legend of a boy 
with his king because 
hat another popped on to his head. Gayly colored pic- 


ture book. 


into trouble 
one 


who got 


every time he removed 


Viking, 1938 


occupy 


Gates, Doris. Sarah's Idea 
Sarah knew just 
stall in the barn on her father’s prune ranch in the 
Santa Clara Valley! 
Stong, Phil. The Hired Dodd, 1939. 
Rollicking tale of a traveling show consisting of a 
man, a girl, an elephant, and 3 poodles who give a 
different program every night during their one-week- 
stands in the farm country. Amusing, illustrated in 
color. 


what should that empty 


Man's Elephant. 
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Jordan, N. R. Holiday Handicraft. Harcourt, 1938. 

Suggestions for things for the young craftsman to 
make for each holiday through the year—Christmas, 
Lincoln’s and Washington’s birthdays, Easter, Hal- 
lowe’en, Thanksgiving, and nine others. 


Robinson, W. W. The Book of Bible Animals. Harper, 
1938. 
Ten Bibie stories about animals retold by W. W. 
Robinson with large double-page charcoal pictures by 
Irene Robinson. 


Stafford, Ann. Five Proud Riders. Knopf, 1938. 
A mystery story of the English downs. 


Trachsel, M. J. Linda And Dick of Colonial Williams- 
burg. Dodd, 1938. 
Linda and Dick have 
during Revolutionary days. 


many exciting adventures 


Justus, May. The House In No-End Hollow. Double- 
day, 1938. 

Absorbing story of the lives of 3 orphan children in 

a mountain home and of how the new school teacher 

contrives to help them build a better life through the 

establishment of a handcrafts school and the sale of 


their work. 


Enright, Elizabeth. Thimble Farrar, 1938. 

The summer adventures of a nine-year-old girl on 
a Wisconsin farm. Awarded the Newberry Medal for 
the outstanding child’s book of the year. 


Summer, 


Burglon, Nora. Sticks Across the Chimney. Holiday, 
1939. 

Well-written 

Denmark. Includes 


mound, Artistic physical book. 


of modern rural 
an old Viking 


authentic picture 


investigation of 


Montgomery, Rutherford. Gray Wolf. Houghton, 
1938. 

The story of Speed, last of the gray wolves, those 

killers that harried the cattlemen in the 


The story is true to 


savage 
mountain country of the West. 
nature in every detail. 


Andrews, R. C. Exploring With Andrews. Putnam, 
1938. 

The most exciting incidents in the explorer’s color- 

ful life are here woven into a highly interesting con- 


tinuous narrative. Photographic illustration. 


Editor’s Note: The Virginia Journal of Educa- 
tion has arranged for Miss Nancy Hoyle, Assistant 
Supervisor of School Libraries of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, to review recent children’s 
books for each issue of the Journal, beginning with 
the January 1940 issue. Each month this column 
will make brief descriptive comments on nine out- 
standing books for children of school age. 




















HE poorest farm people in the South live on 
the richest land. Over three-fourths of the 
farm families are renters or sharecroppers in 
the rich lands of the eastern Carolinas, southwest 
Georgia, south-central Alabama, the Mississippi 
delta, and the black waxy belt in east-central Texas. 
The sharecroppers and wage hands, concentrated on 
the most productive land of the South, live less well 
than the renters in the poorer land areas of the 









region. 

? Since the 1870’s, when the sharecropper method of 
working the land took form, the number of farm 
tenants has increased until today there are in the 
South 1,831,000 tenant 
than 9,000,000 men, women, and children. When the 
South’s farm wage hands are added the number rises 
to over 11,000,000. These landless farm people have 







families—a total of more 







a population equal to the entire populations of South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and Arkan- 






sas. They struggle for the bare necessities of life in 





the midst of plenty. 

Many think the tenant and wage hand’s low eco- 
nomic and cultural status is definitely their own fault, 
that their lack of health and hope is the direct result 
of their own laziness. The inaccuracy of this assump- 








tion is revealed when one observes that low incomes, 





hookworm, malaria, illiteracy, pellagra, and poor 
housing all plague these landless farmers. The plight 
of the landless folk is explained by the agricultural 







system within which they live and work. Let us look 





at the five main roots of the cotton plantation system. 





I. The Plantation’s Debt Structure 
The plantation system’s debt structure makes cash 







crops a necessity. Cotton has always been.the South’s 





most certain money crop. 
Immediately after the Civil War the planters had 





little or no cash. They had to borrow money to pro- 





duce crops. They gave mortgages on their lands as 
security to their creditors. When the crops were sold, 
the planters had to pay the debts or lose their farms. 







Thus it was that cash crops became all important. 
Most of the South’s cotton is still grown with bor- 








*Much of the material in this article is taken from the author’s 
pamphlet “The South’s Landless Farmers,” which can be secured 
for ten cents from The Commission on Interracial Cooperation, 
710 Standard Building, Atlanta. 
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rowed money. The planter may not be careless when 
he plants cotton, and the banker may not be obstinate 
when he requires his borrower to plant cotton. Many 
of the areas which have tried other commercial cash 
crops—peaches, pecans, peanuts, asparagus, and 
melons—have found them expensive and uncertain, 
and have centered their activities around the old 


“stand-by” cotton. 


II. One-Sided Financial Risk 

From the beginning of the sharecropper system the 
tenant had shared in the risk of farming without 
sharing in the control. 

The landowners have continued to assume practi- 
cally all the financial risk in the production of cash 
crops, while the tenants’ risk has been related largely 
to their low standards of living. The tenants could 
have shared a part of the financial risk if the system 
had permitted and trained them to accumulate prop- 
erty and exercise responsibility. They accumulated 
no surplus, and over the years this lack of surplus 
for tenants has resulted in a very precarious hold on 
the plantations by the landlords. If the tenants had 
not been so dependent, the landlords would not have 
had to spend such large sums of money for feed, seed, 
fertilizer, and tenant supplies, and would not have 
had to get together so much cash in the fall. 

But since there is no way to get something out of a 
man who owns nothing, the plantation owners suf- 
fered the financial losses. Hundreds of cotton planta- 
tions were sold by creditors before the boll weevil 
ever appeared; other hundreds were sold as the weevil 
spread eastward, making it impossible for tenants to 
pay rent and to repay their furnishings. Thousands 
of plantations were foreclosed or sold for taxes during 
the early years of the depression; and, except for the 
expanded federal loan services and price-fixing farm 
programs and subsidies, many thousands more would 
have been foreclosed by creditors or sold for taxes 
since the early 1930’s. 

Aware of the precarious hold on their property, the 
planters justify the high rates of interest they charge 
The fact is, 
plantation’s surest income is from the profit made on 


their tenants on furnishings. many a 


furnishings to tenants. ‘To continue these profits, 
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many planters do more than encourage their tenants 
to “run through” with whatever surplus they have at 
settlement time. They virtually enforce the practice: 
first, by retaining ownership of the land, which is the 


productive property and the basis of status in the 


community; second, by giving preference to depend- 
ent tenants, on the assumption that a man without 
food or credit will be a more regular and obedient 
worker; and third, by encouraging and assisting the 
tenant to spend any cash he has at the end of the 
year for non-productive purchases, such as a cooking 
range, a suit of bedroom furniture, a phonograph, or 
an old automobile. Sensing their plight, tenants with 
a surplus of cash at settlement time rarely attempt to 
use it to keep down their indebtedness against the 


next year’s crop, 


III. Race Factors 

The white people of the South have been deter- 
mined to keep the Negroes dependent and servile. At 
the end of the Civil War the Southern plantation 
owners and ex-slaves found themselves literally 
trapped. They had little choice but to set up some 
system by which they could work much as they had in 
slavery, for the ex-slaves were given only their nomi- 
nal political freedom. They had the right to move, 
but they were given no economic resources and no 
transportation to other regions; consequently they 
had to work as wage hands for the local planters who 
would hire them. The landlord and his agent con- 
tinued to supervise the ex-slave in ways to keep him 
dependent and servile, to keep him “in his place.” 

The plight of the landless Negro in the old planta- 
tion areas of the South has not improved the condi- 
tion of the average white farmer there, for the per- 
centage of white farmers in the landless group is 
almost as high here as elsewhere, and the proportion 
of them occupying the lowest tenant status—that of 
“croppers’—is higher than it is in other sections. 

Between 1920 and 1930 the number of white tenant 
families in the South increased by 200,000, while the 
Negro tenant families decreased by 2,000. The 
“Whitening” of farm tenancy was even more rapid 
between 1930 and 1935, when there was an increase 
of 110,000 white families and a decrease of 69,000 
Negro families. 

With the passing of time, the submerged status of 
the Southern farm tenant has come to include an in- 
1920, of 

a littl 


creasing number of native-born whites. In 
the South’s 1,590,000 farm tenant families, 
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more than half were white; in 1930, of 1,790,000 
tenant families, five-cighths were white; in 1935, of 
1,831,000 tenant families, nearly two-thirds wer 
white. Thus the land tenure system worked out to 
train, supervise, and keep the Negro “in his place”’ 
is now penalizing nearly twice as many white fam- 
ilies as Negro families. 

Tenant farmers, Negro and white, are easily ex- 
ploited, for the lot of the Negro is fixed by racial 
factors which insist that he remain dependent and 
servile, and the lot of the white is fixed by economi 
factors which force him to compete with the landless 
Negro for a tenant farm. This easy exploitation of 
the plantation workers serves to perpetuate the plan- 
tation system, with its thousands of relatively wealthy 
but insecure owners who must bear the financial risks 
of the plantation system and its millions of landless 


and dependent tenants and wage hands. 


IV. Expensive and Unproductive Tenants 
The landless workers, without hope of escape from 
their dependency, have proved expensive and unpro- 
ductive to the plantation system. They are expensive 
not only because they are ready victims of the planta- 
tion’s debt structure but because they insist upon con- 
tracting debts of their own. The landlord’s promise 


at Christmas time of a rations check the first of 
March frequently results in the tenant’s making pur- 
chases on credit during January and February. 
Through this method of getting credit on a credit, 
the tenants further devaluate their dollars and make 
their debts the harder to pay. 
looked at th 


debts and termed them unnecessary obligations of 


Some have tenants’ self-arranged 
improvident fellows, with no sense of responsibility 
for themselves or their families either for today or 
tomorrow. But on closer study one sees landless and 
defenseless men without bank accounts, without com- 
mercial credit, without votes, and without friends in 
court getting themselves in debt to men who have 
bank 


peace officers and court officials. Thus, by these very 


accounts, commercial credit, influence with 
debts, they secure for themselves protection not unlike 
that which hovered about the slaves. It is ‘‘good busi- 
ness” for creditors to protect their debtors, but the 
security which comes through debt is mockery, and 
the people who are forced to rely upon debt for s 
curity are subjects for redemption rather than con 
demnation. 


Farm tenants are ¢ nsive, tuo, because they ar 














nefficient. They are not expected to exercise initia- 
tive; they are expected to do what they are told to 
lo. They are not supposed to be resourceful; they are 
supposed to be attentive, obedient, and cheerful. 
They seldom apply themselves to their tasks with 
enthusiasm. Their inadequate diet, their submerged 
status in the community, their subservient relation to 
the landlord, and the meager returns for their labor 

ave them with low vitality and without an economic 
motive. Here lies the main reason for their listless- 
ness, their improvidence, their hopelessness. Disin- 
herited and defenseless, the farm tenant population 
has become resigned to its landlessness and chronic 
lependency. ‘Where there is little hope there is 
little endeavor’. 

Exploited by the landowners, the tenants have in 
turn exploited the landlords and the land. They have 
exploited the landlords by getting all they could and 
giving as little as possible in return. With a shrug of 
the shoulder the landlord may say, “‘Why try to help 
them, they won’t work ’til they’re hungry”. Without 
animation comes the tenants’ solemn reply, “Why 
should we work? We don’t get nothin’ but a livin’ 
nohow!” The tenants have exploited the land in their 
efforts to produce crops as cheaply as possible, the 
better to pay their rent and settle their accounts. The 
planters’ lands thus become less productive, less val- 
uable. And so it is that the plantation system disin- 
herits its landowners after having impoverished its 
landless workers. 


V. The Unbalance of Urban Rural Economy 

The exploitation of the unorganized rural dwellers 
by the organized industrial and commercial city 
dwellers also helps to account for the continuance of 
the plantation system long after the natural time for 
its passing. For decades the city dwellers have been 
buying farm products cheaply and selling the farm- 
ers town-made goods and town-administered services 
dearly. This poor balance between urban and rural 
economy, by no means limited to the South, has put 
additional pressure upon the plantation owners to in- 
crease their cash earnings lest they lose their lands 
to their urban creditors. Herein lies one underlying 
reason for the phenominal increase of tractors and 
other labor displacing farm machinery since the early 
1930’s. 

Unable to compete successfully with the city in- 
dustrialists even by mechanizing some of their op- 
erations, the landlords have further exploited the 
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farm tenants and wage hands. Unable to fight back, 
the landless farmer turned upon the land; with a 
shallow plow and a bag of nitrate of soda, he would 
make the remaining fertility available—he would 
prime the soil. Some wag, looking at the gullies 
across the South, said the land had backfired in the 
tenant’s face; and one might add, looking at the 
emerging farm tenant unions and migrant farm labor 
problems, that the landless farmer is beginning to 
backfire in the plantation owner’s face; and, looking 
at the acreage forfeited to loan and investment com- 
panies, that the plantation had backfired in the life 
insurance company’s face; and maybe before the 
cycle is run many city dwellers will find that some- 
thing has backfired in their faces—in the face value 
of their insurance policies and in the relief load the 
community chest and the federal government must 
serve. Clearly, there are inescapable interdependen- 
cies between urban and rural wage 
urban and. rural standards of living, between urban 
and rural methods of community control. Intelligent 
urban dwellers can no longer ignore the living condi- 
tions among rural dwellers, except at a great cost to 
themselves—for creditors can collect only from sol- 
vent debtors, and maybe debtors can remain solvent 
only as they are permitted and helped to escape the 
status of debtors. 

Such are the five roots which have nourished the 
South’s system of tenant farming. The fact that only 
the last one applies equally to all parts of the nation 
may help explain the concentration of America’s 
landless farmers in the South, with one-third of the 
nation’s farm lands and two-thirds of her farm 


levels, between 


tenants. 


In Conclusion 

The old cotton plantation now crumbles from 
forces without and within. Its doom was registered 
when our physical frontiers ended and when other 
countries began to produce cotton by the millions of 
bales. And as the “future comes”, what is there in 
store for these plantation regions of the South? 

The New Deal has temporarily halted the loss of 
plantations by an extension of credit to owners, but 
has rendered no commensurate service to the share- 
croppers and wage hands, except to those who have 
found their way to the Rural Rehabilitation roll and 
the scattered farm colonies. There is urgent need 
for the continuation and expansion of these programs, 
but the vast undone awaits even more comprehensive 
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and fundamental approaches. 

The South needs desperately to do two things: 
first, conserve and restore her physical resources, par 
second, develop and utilize 
The 


South’s people must all be provided with economic 


ticularly soil fertility; 
her human resources, particularly the children. 


and cultural motives if the region is to progress as 
it should. In constructive programs for conserving 
the region’s material resources and developing the 
region’s human resources, the school—along with 
other agencies, public and private—has a most chal- 


lenging opportunity. 


Periodicals—Their Selection and 
Use in High Schools 


HE use of periodicals in high school instruc- 
tion provides an intermediate between the daily 
newspaper and the books, and serves as a pre- 
liminary and as a supplement to the book which will 
follow. Thus, if high school instruction is to keep 
abreast with the times, it must of necessity make use 
of periodicals. 
The tremendous increase in the number of periodi- 
cals and their contribution to practically every field 
of information has presented a problem to the small 


high school librarian—as to which of the enormous 


number of published periodicals she is justified in in- 
cluding in her limited budget. The Wilson Bulletin 
carried a series of articles from June, 1937 to Jan- 
uary, 1938 selected from a study of 200 schools on 
periodical selection by Dr. Walter Crosby Eells, Co- 
ordinator of the Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards. Librarians will find these articles 
of considerable aid in making their selections 


Current periodicals are used by the student for 
recreational reading and for study of current prob- 
lems and developments; therefore, the librarian must 
bear this in mind in making her selection. Her pe- 
riodical budget should be apportioned among the 
various departments in the school in order that each 
field of information may be covered as far as possible 
and recreational reading furnished. 

The fact that the majority of small high schools 
in the State receive no daily newspaper is certainly a 
deplorable one. Where possible at least two daily 
newspapers should be taken in order that the student 
may get different points of views on current problems. 
Certainly every high school should receive its county 


newspaper. 


MRS. ALFRED Z. WILLIAMS, Librarian 
Greensville County High School, Emporia 


Magazines should be filed from week to week and 
month to month for reference use, keeping the most 
recent issue on the open shelf. The accessibility of the 
magazines will determine to a large extent the use to 
which they will be put for reference work. The aver- 
age small library does not have the funds to have 
therefore, the librarian must find 
Probably 


the best way to store them is to tie them in 6 or 12 


magazines bound; 


some makeshift way of caring for them. 


months’ bundles and store them in closed shelves 
Student librarians can be trained to get the magazines 
from the shelves and to return them to the files when 
the students have finished with them. 

The Reader's Guide, abridged edition if your col- 
lection is small, is absolutely essential if magazines 
are to be used for reference work, and the use of 
magazines for reference is certainly a large per cent 
of the value of the magazine. It is well for the libra- 
rian to consult the Reader's Guide in making her se- 
lection to choose magazines that are indexed in pref- 
erence to those that are not. 

Every high school librarian finds among her maga- 
zines single copies, broken subscriptions, and dupli- 
cates. These may be clipped along with the news- 
papers and used in the vertical files where they will 
become valuable materials. The vertical file deserves 
the attention of the librarian, for it is indeed a val- 
uable asset to any school. Magazines that are not 
indexed should find their way to the vertical file. 
The magazine sections of the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch has invaluable “Virginiana” but is worth- 
less, since it is not indexed, unless it finds its way 
to the vertical file. Numerous other cases might be 


cited. 
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Science in the Elementary 


School 


URING the last few years the essence of the 
D sciences, which have long been shelved on 

high school and college levels, has been seep- 
ing through to the levels below to enrich the work of 
the lower grades. And the little children, somewhat 
surfeited with books and man-made symbols, and 
bewildered by the big booming world about them, 
welcome the find as manna from above. 

Children like to learn about the things in their 
environment, and are constantly prying into them 
when left to their own devices. They want to find 
out about many things, such as: 

What makes an electric bell ring? 
What makes an airplane stay up? 
What makes the wind blow? 

What makes it get cold? 

What makes summer change to winter? 
What makes the moon change? 

What makes things float? 

What makes fire burn? 

What makes a nail rust? 

What makes water evaporate ? 

What makes it rain? 

What makes the tide rise? 

How old is the earth? 

How does a radio work ? 

How do living things prepare for winter? 

The aim of education is to enrich living and to 
bring about better adjustment to the environment. 
And this is just what science is doing and has been 
doing down through the ages. Science seeks to un- 
derstand and explain the world about us. For the 
elementary school child, science may be thought of 
as synonymous with insight and understanding of 
the natural environment. Since the days of primi- 
tive man science and civilization have advanced 
hand in hand, because they are but two phases of 
the same forward movement. Even since Norfolk 
was first founded, science has refashioned the world 
about us. It has added immeasurable to our power 
and control over the environment, enriched our mode 
of living, increased our comfort and happiness, and 
is truly giving us dominion over the earth. The 
child is growing up in this new culture, and in so 


W. J. B. TRUITT, Principal 
Brambleton Schools, Norfolk 


far as it challenges and interests him, he will try 
to understand it. He will acquire his own ideas and 
conceptions of things. It is the duty of the school 
to see that these conceptions are not acquired in a 
catch-as-catch-can manner—that they are not wrong 
ideas, misconceptions and misunderstandings. 

It may be argued, of course, that when we bring 
the sciences down into the elementary school we are 
dulling the edge of the pupils’ desire for science 
work in high school when it could be done in a 
more mature and more effective manner. But people 
in general are interested only in the things they know 
something about. The more a person learns about 
anything the more interested he becomes in it. And 
this is especially true of the science concepts. To 
the casual observer the stars are not particularly in- 
teresting. But a little study soon wins for one the 
appellation of star-gazer, and a great deal of study 
leads one into the matchless majesty of creation it- 
self and into that superlative state of ecstasy which 
can come only from thinking God’s thoughts after 
him. The best guarantee of good science work in 
the high school is to begin it in the elementary school. 

Interest, effort, and understanding are our watch- 
words. But, as we address ourselves to the orderly 
laws of the universe, in our lexicon of youth, there 
is no such word as mastery, The true nature of 
creation in all its aspects may never be fully mas- 
tered by the mind of mortal man. The 
verities of matter and energy may be infinite and 
unfathomable. The most that we can hope to do is 
to face early in the right direction and then go for- 
ward. 

One of the most practical of present day scientists 
(Dr. Kettering of the General Motors Laboratories) 
says that if we could fully comprehend the green 
leaf process which manifests itself so abundantly in 
the verdure of springtime, it would eliminate the need 
for other fuels, such as coal and oil. No one under- 
stands it, and yet a six year old may acquire the 
idea, aided and abetted by Popeye, that green leaves 
(spinach to you, kind reader) form an excellent 
fuel for his little motor. A few years later he may 
learn how one of the elements of the air (carbon 


eternal 
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dioxide) is the original source of all food and of 
all fuel; he may learn how the sun, by way of the 
green leaf process, provides the power for the 
chloroplasts to imprison its heat-energy in the leaf, 
store it in the plant, whence it is eventually re- 
leased by burning, by respiration after being eaten, 
or by decay, and return to its former state—carbon 
dioxide of the air. Many believe that this energy 
imprisoning process—that is 
dioxide—so successfully carried out by the green 
leaves in the sunshine may be carried on scientifi- 
cally before the earth’s present crop of coal and 
oil are exhausted. Since the raw materials of all 
fuels and foods are only wind and water, an under- 
standing of nature’s process might be as great a boon 


solidifying carbon 


Capital Comment 


International Relations 

Education assumes increasing importance in inter- 
national relations. Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
called together on November 10 and 11, 1939, four 
hundred educational Jeaders for a conference in 
Washington to consider improved inter-American cul- 
tural relations. The conference was under the aus- 
pices of the State Department’s Division of Cultural 
Relations of which Ben S. Cherrington is head. 


Superintendents Choose Presidential 
Candidates 

Candidates for the presidency of the American 
Association of School Administrators for 1940-41 
are: Carroll R. Reed, superintendent of schools, 
Minneapolis; Homer W. Anderson, superintendent of 
schools, Omaha; Nicholas Bauer, superintendent of 
schools, New Orleans; Sidney B. Hall, state super- 
intendent of public instruction, Virginia; and FE. W. 
Jacobsen, superintendent of schools, Oakland. The 
results of the primary preferential ballot in which 
members of the Association selected these candidates 
were announced November 6. 
will be announced about January 15, 1940. 


Final election results 


Education and Resources 

The Progressive Education Association and the 
National Education Association are jointly appoint- 
ing The Commission for Education and Resources. 
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to mankind as the discovery and use of electricity. 

Of course, it was not my original purpose to take 
you for a merry ride on the magic carpet of my 
imagination (not to mention the imagination of 
James Stewart and a host of others). We are not 
hoping to make great scientists or great inventors of 
the whole school population, but we feel that the 
study of the properties and uses of foods and fuels, 
air and water may add immeasurably to one’s health 
and happiness because such insight gives one a 
more intelligent use and control over the environ- 
ment. And while all of man’s material progress, in- 
vention and discovery are based upon scientific in- 
sight, we are planning primarily for happy, whole- 
some, and forward-looking lives in our little learners. 


BELMONT FARLEY 
National Education Association 


With financial grants from a foundation the Commis- 
sion will make available for use in social science 
classes of secondary schools and colleges and for 
use of educational research students analyses of 
national resources made under the direction of state 
planning commissions and similar boards. Through 
these agencies hundreds of studies of resources have 
been made. Most of these studies are in unpub- 
lished manuscript form. It will be the purpose of the 
Commission on Education and Resources to select 
and publish from this important source of informa- 
tion such studies as have educational values. 


The Last Straw 

It was the last straw that broke the camel’s back. 
Increasing pupil enrolment, reductions in teaching 
personnel, innovations in curriculum and methods of 
instruction, extra-curriculum duties, and community 
activities continually add to the burden of the teacher. 
How close is the teacher load to the limit of toler- 
ance? 

The National Education Association asked 4,000 
classroom teachers to rate their present teaching load 
from light to extreme. The summary of opinions 
indicates a positive correlation between teaching level 
and teaching load. Nearly half of the senior high 
scheol teachers pronounce their assignment “heavy 
and extreme.” Sixty-one per cent of the primary 
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teachers characterize their load as “light and reason- 
able.” The 50-page study analyzes the specific 
duties, responsibilities and irritations which contrib- 
ute to the weariness of the teacher’s burden. It is a 
valuable handbook in school systems where the prob- 
lem of teaching load is being examined. 


Sex Education 

High Schools and Sex Education, a 130-page bul- 
letin of the U. S. Public Health Service, has aroused 
the usual controversies on this subject. However, all 
who expect to introduce this subject into the curricu- 
lum, in a direct or an indirect way, will find this 
publication helpful. 

Another much discussed bulletin of the U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service having a direct bearing on the 
teaching of hygiene in the schools is captioned Com- 
municable Diseases. Both of these publications may 
be obtained from the U. S. Public Health Service, 
Washington, D. C. Cost of High Schools and Sex 
20c; free of 


Education, Communicable Diseases, 


charge. 


Safety 

To help school principals discover weaknesses in 
the safety programs of their schools the National 
Education Association is printing a safety checklist. 
Questions to be checked apply to safety instruction, 
condition of school plant, school routine and main- 
tenance, fire drills and fire fighting equipment, street 


safety, bus transportation, and protection afforded in 


special activity rooms such as auditorium, laboratory 
and gymnasium. Samples of the 214 questions in the 
checklist—answer yes or no—Is the space beneath 
the stage free of material likely to cause combustion ? 
Are all exits clearly identified with artificial lights? 
Is first aid immediately available and promptly ren- 
dered by a competent person? Is adequate insurance 
carried in connection with school bus transportation ? 
Does the school library subscribe to at least one 
When pupils are sent 
home for illness or other indisposition, are they ac- 


monthly safety magazine? 
companied by a reliable person? 


Schools for Democracy 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
announces the publication of Schools for Democracy 
compiled by Charl Ormond Williams and Frank W. 
Hubbard. The fifteen chapters devoted to adminis- 
tration, finance, needs and achievements of the 
schools are written by specialists in their fields and 
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presented with a foreword by historian Charles A. 
Beard. 


The Passing of High School Units 


The completion of specified high school “units” as 
a requirement for admission to college is on the way 
out according to President W. H. Cowley of Hamil- 
ton College who spoke at the annual meeting on guid- 
ance and measurement held in New York City, Octo- 
ber 26-27, 1939. Said President Cowley, “Few will 
mourn its passing.” He said that colleges in relying 
on “units” found themselves “driving in tacks where 
the carpet used to be.” The obsolescence of the unit 
system according to President Cowley is due to recog- 
nition of the need for differentiated curricula adapted 
to the individual students under competent guidance 
services in the colleges. 





KNOWLEDGE THE GREATEST 
WEAPON AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS 


NORA SPENCER HAMNER 


EACHERS everywhere are interested in the 

healthy maturity of their students and since 

one of the greatest hazards between adolescence 
and maturity is tuberculosis, we ask the assistance of 
teachers in preventing this scourge among our young 
people. 

We are convinced that only through intelligent in 
terpretation of the facts concerning tuberculosis shall 
we be able to interest students in the prevention of 
this disease and the preservation of their health. 
Facts about tuberculosis presented in the right man- 
ner will go far toward removing fear and in dissipat- 
ing fallacies. 

Tuberculosis associations and committees through- 
out Virginia have provided classrooms with a Unit 
on Tuberculosis Prevention by W. W. Charters and 
will be glad to send educational posters, bulletins, 
and motion pictures for use in assemblies or for class- 
room demonstrations, upon request to the local com- 
mittees. 

Tuberculosis still takes more lives among young 
people between the ages of fifteen and twenty-five 
than any other disease. 

All the activities of the tuberculosis associations 
and committees in Virginia are financed by the sale 
of Christmas Seals which are sold from Thanksgiving 
to Christmas each year. 
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or superior readers. 


Your Pupils will be Better Students if 
they are Better Readers. Help them with 


HOVIOUS 
FLYING THE PRINTWAYS 


Experience through Reading. For junior high school grades. Eradicates 
childish reading faults. Prevents development of wrong reading habits. Builds 
up the reading arts essential to each pupil’s maximum reading efficiency. 


AND 


FOLLOWING PRINTED TRAILS 


Things to Learn about Reading. For high school grades. A foundation 
course in reading providing systematic training in fourteen essential reading 
arts. Improves reading ability of all students, whether below average, average, 








D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


180 Varick Street, New York City 








Glances at New Books 


STANDARD HIGH ScHoor DicTIONARY, Funk and Wag- 


nall, 1,008 pages, illustrated. Row, Peterson and Com- 


pany. This is a new dictionary on a new, scientific 
plan, and is set in a new style of sightsaving type. 
The definitions are not mere abridgements of those in 
larger dictionaries but they have been drafted par- 
ticularly for younger readers. Elimination of sep- 
arate sections for names of persons, places, abbrevia- 
tions, prefixes, and suffixes puts all terms in the gen- 
eral listing of words. This dictionary uses capitals 
only for such words as should be written or printed 
with capital letters 


Worp WEALTH, Ward S. Miller. 1939. Henry Holt 
and Company. 344 pages. This is an effort to provide 
a tested and proficient technique for enriching the vo- 
cabulary of pupils. It consists of three parts, each of 
which contains ten units of twenty-five words so ar- 
ranged that Part One is suitable for the ninth or 
tenth grade, Part Two for the tenth or eleventh, and 
Part Three for the eleventh or twelfth. 


Everypay LAw, Bliss and Rowe. D. C. Heath and 
Company. 1939. 660 pages. Price, $1.80. The subject 
matter in this book has been divided into ten major 
parts: (1) Law in General; (2) The Law of Con- 
tracts; (3) Agency; (4) Negotiable Instruments; 
(5) The Law of Personal Property; (6) Partnerships 


The Law of Risks; (8) The 
Law of Real Property; (9) Torts and Crimes; 
(10) Courts Administer the Law. The appendix con- 
tains the Regents’ Examination of the University of 
the State of New York and a glossary of legal terms. 


and Corporations; (7) 


Each chupter begins with accumulative review for 
drill upon the most important principles previously 
studied. Following the review are the basic ideas of 
the chapter set forth in topic sentences. The sum- 
mary is given usually in a form of questions and an- 
swers and is followed by some form of objective tests 
and a list of problems. 
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Unexcelled facilities 


for producing 
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and 
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Catalogs and Publications 
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WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth St. 
Richmond, Virginia 

















HOSPITALIZED— BUT NOT 
PENALIZED! 


W HEN your income is 
T.P.U.-protected, you can 
enjoy the best of hospital care 
prepaid. Because the T.P.U. 
Peerless Certificate pays EX- 
TRA benefits if the doctor ad- 
vises hospitalization to speed 
recovery. 

Whether Sickness or Acci- 
dent confines you to hospital 
or home, your T.P.U. check 
is “Johnny - on - the - spot” 
when bills fall due. For hos- 
pitalization, the liberal 
T.P.U. Peerless Certificate 
provides 50% increase over 
regular benefits. No wonder 
over 27,000 teachers vouch 
for T.P.U.’s peace-of-mind 
protection. 

For as little as $6 to $30 a 
year, you can guard your in- 
come from the drain of 
“missed days”. Mai coupon 
for information about T.P.U. 
protection. 


Teachers Protective Union 
TPU Building, Lancaster, Pa. 

, d pro- 
Tell me about T.P.U- ing EXTRA Hospital 


mete the Certificate. (106) 
nm 
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DAY ® DAY  TO’FRO 





Pre-Primer Primer First Reader 


NEW READERS FOR GRADE ONE! 


WINKY, a new pre-primer, by Myrtle Banks Quinlan, is the first of the basal series of 
Quinlan Readers. It combines attractiveness with the practical features required by the 
best teaching. 

Outstanding features which distinguish WINKY from all other pre-primers are: highly 
legible streamlined print, new words listed in the color band at the foot of each page, test 
pages at the conclusion of the stories, two songs whose appealing melody and familiar 
vocabulary make them an integral part of the reader. 


Other unique features are: the letters of the alphabet in the border of a song; the rhyth- 
mic phrasing of the reading which helps lay a foundation for phonics; the close harmony 
between illustrations and text. 


DAY BY DAY, the primer, continues the story of WINKY with the same unique fea- 
tures. But instead of two songs there are five—instead of 48 pages there are 160. 


TO AND FRO, the first reader, carries forward the story with the same characters as 
WINKY and DAY BY DAY. It has, however, 192 pages and five songs. A continuous story 
runs throughout the series of the three books. The vocabulary, 
carefully controlled as to quality, quantity, gradation, and repe- 
tition, is the child’s own. 


ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE, by Carpenter, Bailey and 
Baker, the first book of the Rainbow Series of Science Readers, 
is the simplest, most attractive, and most scientific of science 
readers for first grade. Primarily a science text, it meets every 
essential standard of a basal reader. The text is in verse and 
rhyme. The pictures are reproduced in four colors from actual J ; 
photographs. Animated drawings at the foot of the page pre- 
sent important science concepts. Both the text te aia 4 ADVENTU RES 
matter are within easy reach of the intelligence of the first IN SCIENCE 
grade pupils. 
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